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$14,000,000,000 
For VICTORY 


This is a tremendous, stupendous sum 
of money — whatever money is. 


This is the amount we need to hit 
Hitler and jar the Japs. 


We may need more later if the Nazis 
and the Nipponese prove stubborn. 


Right now, we need $14,000,000,000 


to finance the war program. 


Back the boys who are fighting for us 
by buying War Bonds and Stamps. 
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The readers of AMERICA are the best 


of Americans. 


They know that every bond bought 
means more boys saved. 


They realize that they are fighting 
on the home front. 


The goal is total victory, and peace 
with justice and charity. 


So, let's all back the attack with every 
cent — Spend in War Bonds. 
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WHO'S WHO 


JAMES M. EaGan feels that those who advocate the pres- 
ence of the Pope at the peace table may be doing a dis- 
service to the Holy Father and the Church, and his 
argument gains much support from history. Dr. Eagan 
is a member of the Executive Council of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, Associate Editor of 
Peace News, and author of The Pope’s Peace Plan and 
the United States. ... Rev. WILLIAM L. Lucey, S.J., pre- 
sents the salient features of the plan for settlement of 
problems among the American republics as a sugges- 
tion for postwar international arbitration. Father Lucey 
is instructor in History at Holy Cross College, Worces- 
ter, Mass. . . .. Rev. Geratp L. Ev.arp, S.J., professor of 
Liturgical Theology at Saint Mary’s, Kansas, has writ- 
ten his article on the great Encyclical of Pope Pius XII 
in response to many requests that the teaching on the 
Mystical Body of Christ be clarified and its message 
broadcast. . . . Rev. JosepH N. Moopy happened to wit- 
ness the dance of colored service men at Ridge, Mary- 
land, because he is Chaplain at the U. S. Naval Station, 
Patuxent, Md. His account of the inspiring experiment 
of the colored community in agricultural and social co- 
operation is a blueprint for all Americans interested in 
solving the problems of economic independence and so- 
cial Christianity. . . . THomas G. V. O’CONNELL, a the- 
ological student at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md., 
contributes a theologico-literary essay on the symbolism 
in light and its analogy with the life of Christ in the 
Church. The thoughts suggested are particularly preg- 
nant for the coming Feast of the Purification. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











President’s Message. With a single exception, the 
President’s annual message to Congress contained 
little that could be considered new or startling. 
Referring to the Moscow, Cairo and Teheran Con- 
ferences, he reiterated his belief in a postwar order 
based on political and economic collaboration 
among all freedom-loving nations. He emphasized 
again that the nation must be prepared to make 
prodigious sacrifices before final victory is attained. 
Assailing the spread of complacency and over-con- 
fidence, and the selfish activities of a “noisy mi- 
nority,” the President called upon Congress to per- 
mit the continued use of subsidies to control the 
cost of living, to re-enact the economic stabilization 
law of October, 1942, which otherwise would auto- 
matically expire June 30, 1944, to continue the 
renegotiation-of-war-contracts statute, and to pass 
a “realistic tax law” which would eliminate all un- 
reasonable profits, both corporate and individual. 
In addition to these measures designed to strength- 
en the domestic front, Mr. Roosevelt reminded the 
legislators that people everywhere are fighting for 
a better world, and that now is the time to plan the 
necessary social and economic reforms. Toward 
this end he suggested a “second Bill of Rights,” 
designed to implement the first Bill of Rights by 
guaranteeing minimum economic security for all. 
Congressional reaction to these now familiar re- 
commendations appeared to follow expected lines. 
The anti-Administration bloc showed no signs of 
sudden conversion to the President’s way of think- 


ing. 


National Service Act. The single exception in the 
President’s message to the familiar and expected 
was the sensational recommendation for some kind 
of National Service legislation. Heretofore opposed 
to such a law, Mr. Roosevelt explained that he was 
now “convinced of its necessity,” not for the win- 
ning of the war, but for ensuring an earlier victory 
and a saving of lives. Quoting the heads of the War 
Department, the Navy Department and the Mari- 
time Commission as favoring National Service, he 
argued that it was the democratic way to conduct 
the war, that it would involve no loss to workers, 
that it was functioning successfully in other demo- 
cratic countries, that it would improve morale and 
enable millions of men and women, not now in the 
war, to have a satisfying share in the defense of 
their country, and that it would prevent strikes in 
wartime. Significantly, though, the President at- 
tached a condition to his advocacy of National Ser- 
vice which, in view of past Congressional attitudes, 
seemed almost to nullify it. He said categorically 
that he would not recommend a National Service 
Act unless the Congress passed the other laws “to 
keep down the cost of living, to share equitably the 
burdens of taxation, to hold the stabilization line, 


and to prevent undue profits.” Since the best the 
President can hope for on these matters, especially 
on subsidies and taxation, appears to be a compro- 
mise, there is little likelihood that a National Ser- 
vice Act will be enacted during this session. Even 
if a labor draft had been proposed separately, and 
solely on its merits, it is doubtful whether the Con- 
gress would support it. In his otherwise admirable 
message, the President failed to answer the serious 
objections against National Service advanced dur- 
ing the hearings on the Austin-Wadsworth Bill. 
Those objections still stand. 


Cute Cures. Maryjane-aged-two is fast becoming a 
cynic. Her mother and father are very trusting, 
simple souls. With a naivete that is touching, they 
believe all newspaper and radio reports and they 
would never think of questioning advertisements. 
Mother fell particularly in love with one ad that 
offered a single cure for colds, nervousness, irri- 
tability, poor digestion and premature senility. She 
fed the product to Dad for premature senility, to 
herself for irritability, to Maryjane for poor diges- 
tion and to other members of the family for colds. 
Now, Maryjane-aged-two knew that she did not 
suffer from poor digestion. She just liked the food 
that she liked, but she could not tell mother that. 
And Daddy? He was just an old man who polished 
his head to hide his age, and no number of yeast 
tablets would turn him into a Mickey Rooney. 
Maryjane could have suggested far better cures for 
mother’s irritability, but she dared not. When 
mother read rhapsodically the promises of the ad, 
Maryjane could only say: “Isn’t that cute?”” Mother 
suspected something in the tone of voice, but she 
did not identify it as cynicism until the day when 
Maryjane-aged-two read to her that the Federal 
Trade Commission charged the company in ques- 
tion with falsifying its ads. “Yeast,” read Maryjane 
in her sweetest voice, “is not an effective cure for 
the ailments and conditions enumerated in the re- 
spondent’s advertisements.” And she added, “Isn’t 
that cute?” The same day she read that Himmler 
had ordered his Gestapo to attend Church to show 
that “National Socialism can cooperate with reli- 
gion.” Isn’t that cute, too? 


HOLC Reports. Private interests seeking with little 
regard for the public interest the immediate liqui- 
dation of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation will 
find no arguments for their case in that Agency’s 
report to Congress for the year ending October 31. 
Reflecting wartime prosperity, HOLC clients paid 
off in full fifteen per cent of all the mortgages out- 
standing. In large part, they met promptly all pay- 
ments of interest and principal. Indeed, according 
to the Report, almost 100,000 borrowers are now 
making monthly payments in excess of the con- 
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tracted rates. Buyers were found for 17,191 prop- 
erties—slightly less than fifty per cent of the total 
held a year ago, plus recent acquisitions. Total re- 
ceipts for the year were $309,000,000, up $51,000,- 
000 over the preceding twelve months. On the other 
hand, operating expenses declined to $10,000,000. 
As of October 31, 1943, HOLC assets included 565,- 
385 mortgages, on which a total of $997,970,000 
was due, balances coming from home buyers of 
$370,447,000, and 17,217 properties still on the 
books, valued at $129,000,000. Established in the 
early days of the New Deal to halt an avalanche 
of foreclosures on homes, HOLC has been through- 
out competently administered. If special interests 
succeed in persuading the Congress to abolish 
HOLC now, the taxpayers will be the heavy losers. 
In view of its record, HOLC ought to be given a 
chance to finish, in an orderly way, the liquidation 


now in progress. 


Mrs. Herbert Hoover. When she died, on January 7, 
the country lost a splendid example of true Ameri- 
can womanhood which, it strikes us, should com- 
bine the two elements of the self-reliant and pio- 
neering spirit of a young nation and the charm 
and graciousness which have their roots in an older 
culture. Mrs. Hoover had both. Ten days after her 
marriage to Herbert Hoover, they embarked for 
China, where they were plunged into the Boxer Re- 
bellion. She accompanied her husband on his engi- 
neering travels; she was at home in Asia, as well as 
in the capitals of Europe. At the same time, obitu- 
aries all remark, she was not the “outdoor” type of 
woman. Her culture was deep and her graciousness 
as a hostess a splendid manifestation of it. Deeper 
than mere social graces lay her charitable interest 
in youth and the underprivileged, as witnessed by 
her zeal for Girl-Scout work and for child-refugees 
from Belgium, where she had aided her husband in 
reconstruction work of the last war. She was truly 
a first lady in many senses, and we say our sincere 
prayer that she is enjoying the eternal hospitality 
of one who is in all senses The First Lady. 


Baby-Carriages. According to reliable statistics, the 
United States is in the midst of a baby boom. This 
boom hardly comes under the jurisdiction of the 
War Production Board, but the Board has taken 
genial cognizance of its existence and has released 
more steel for the production of baby-carriages of 
the fashion to which pre-war babies were accus- 
tomed. No doubt, the parents of these favored in- 
fants have already begun to discuss the relative 
merits of various high schools and colleges. In the 
postwar world it will be a rare child (cf. various 
plans for education in the postwar world) who will 
not be able to flaunt, at an appropriate age, of 
course, a high-school, college and university diplo- 
ma. The Church and the State, if necessary, will 
help parents in this matter of education; but no 
Church, no State bureau can supply what parents 
alone can and must supply—a home. Commissioner 
Herlands of New York City recently drew up a 
composite picture of the young vandal, male or 
female. It is interesting to note in the picture 
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phrases like “coming from a broken home .. . not 
attending church regularly . . . of separated par- 
ents . . . no parental or family control is exercised.” 
May our 1944 crop of babies be the greatest Ameri- 
cans ever. Only the parents of the 1944 babies can 
guarantee that. 


Proportion. There was one Judas among twelve 
Apostles. To put it more scientifically, the Apostles 
were more than 91 per cent loyal to Christ. Sonia 
Henje has been known to trip on the ice at least 
twice in the course of a long and distinguished 
career. Saint Thomas Aquinas had difficulty rec- 
onciling the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion with the doctrine of Redemption. Some com- 
mentators say that he simply rejected the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception. It is an historical 
fact that the greatest linguist of all time, Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, once failed to remember the Spanish 
phrase for over-all planning. Notre Dame lost its 
final game of this past football season. General 
Patton struck a soldier. John Kieran has occasion- 
ally cost “Information Please” a few dollars. All of 
which is merely an introduction to Madame Per- 
kins’ recent report that “the no-strike pledge of 
labor leaders and no-lockout pledge of management 
for the duration was kept at a rate of better than 
99 per cent during the fiscal year.” 


Money on Trees. “Money grows on trees” is the 
sarcastic title given to a financial editorial in one 
of our daily papers. Actually, it does. Not green- 
backs, perhaps, or copper pennies or nickel pieces, 
but the real wealth, the reality represented by this 
thing called money. It grows on apple-trees and 
peach-trees. It grows on all the trees that fill our 
huge lumber forests. It springs from the plowed 
earth. It lies in closed packed deposits under the 
ground. It is the ground itself and the air and the 
rain. It is the skilled hand of the carpenter and the 
delicate hand of the artist. It is the brain that 
directs and the brawn that executes. It is the will- 
ingness to work and the pride of achievement. It 
is, of course, platitudinous to say that money and 
wealth are not the same, that it is not the money 
itself that is important, but rather the things that 
may be had in exchange for money. Yet it is worth 
repeating, for the time may be coming when we 
will have to revise some of our ideas about money, 
when we will be forced to stop bending the adoring 
knee and shaking the bewildered head before the 
omnipotent sphinx that we have made of money. 
As we think of the new world after the war, we 
must think in terms, not of money, but of wealth 
and the application of that wealth to human happi- 
ness. We must think of the natural wealth of land 
and forest and mine, of the wealth that is human 
ingenuity and human muscle and human work. 
Wealth, human and material, is ours in abundance. 
It can and must be made to serve the happy living 
of all our people. If accepted ideas of money seem 
to tell us that the goal of using American wealth 
for the decent living of all Americans is an impos- 
sible goal, then our ideas of money must be 
changed. 

















Prohibition. Peddling yesterday’s newspaper is just- 
ly regarded as an unprofitable occupation. Our 
readers are, therefore, asked to pardon us if we 
offer a few excerpts from AMERICA of sixteen years 
ago, and if we seem to aggravate our folly by quot- 
ing therefrom an article which itself went back 
some ten years for its material. On October 20, 
1928, the late Father Blakely took occasion to re- 
call the prophetic utterance of Chief Justice Taft, 
made in 1918, during the campaign for the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. Mr. Taft warned the nation that 
the “business of manufacturing alcoholic liquor and 
beer will go out of the hands of law-abiding mem- 
bers of the community and will be transferred to 
the quasi-criminal class. . . . If, however, a sinister 
political head, created for the purpose, shall always 
be able . . . to reach into every hamlet and every 
ward . . . he would wield a sinister power, prospect 
of which should make anxious the friends of free 
constitutional government. . . . Large numbers of 
Federal officers will be needed for its enforcement. 
. .. The theory that the National Government can 
enforce any law will yield to circumstances and 
the Federal law will become . . . a subject of con- 
tempt and ridicule.”’ We feel compelled thus to ped- 
dle yesterday’s news, since the Prohibitionists are 
busy peddling yesterday’s folly. 


Fish On Friday. Poetry can be written about fish. 
Gray’s Favorite Cat by the goldfish bowl was fas- 
cinated by “their scaly armor’s Tyrian hue.” The 
great poet-dramatist of the Book of Job invokes 
the Leviathan; though a too precise exegete could 
argue that a whale—the creature probably referred 
to here—is not a fish. But even Wordsworth, who 
did not balk at Simon Lee’s weak ankles, might 
have been given pause by haddock and cod. Not 
so the inspired Chief of the Bureau of Law and 
Adjustment at Kings County Hospital, New York. 
(And if that seems an unlikely post to be held 
by a poet, just remember a Controller of Public 
Works named Chaucer.) Taking these prosaic fish 
in their most prosaic aspect—a claim of $84.60 for 
the difference in price between them—he refuted 
the claimant with an epistle in verse. We have been 
waiting too long for a man like this. Business should 
have its poetry, not less renowned than war. With 
a few more Chief Adjusters like him of whom we 
speak, with a couple of poetic accountants and 
bookkeepers and musical stenographers, we might 
yet realize Chesterton’s fantasy of songs for the 
modern guilds. You remember his song for the 
bookkeepers, to be roared out in unison every 
morning to an obbligato on the typewriters: 

Up, my boys, and lift your ledgers, 

Sleep and ease are o’er; 

Hear the stars of morning shouting 

“Two and two are four:” 

Though the creeds and realms be reeling, 

Though the sophists roar, 

Though we weep and pawn our watches, 

Two and two are four! 
After all, why should all the choruses have to be 
sung to the accompaniment of marching boots? It 
is the sense of fellowship that makes men sing. 
Should it require a war to teach us that? 


UNDERSCORINGS 


DISTINGUISHED tribute to the “character and 
worth” of the Catholic Chaplains serving in the 
United States armed forces comes from the Vicar 
General of the Archdiocese of Brisbane, Australia: 
Always my reaction has been one of pride—pride in 
our ancient and indestructible Faith—pride in the 
unity of that Faith of which the anointed priesthood 
is a symbol, a portent and a prophecy—personal 
pride in the knowledge that such men were my 
friends. 
> Our congratulations go to the founders of the 
newest Catholic diocesan weekly, The Catholic 
Exponent, official paper of the Youngstown diocese. 
> Courage and public spirit prompted an editorial 
in the Houston Post of January 7. The editor de- 
cried the reissue of an old and infamous anti-Cath- 
olic tract. He declared that the Protestants of the 
city “would do themselves a service if they could 
suppress” the forces circulating the scurrilous pub- 
lication. 
> In the next session of the New Jersey legislature, 
a new State constitution will be drafted. Among 
suggested revisions are clauses to strengthen the 
guarantees against religious and racial discrimina- 
tion, to eliminate any constitutional doubt on the 
provision of transportation for pupils attending 
parochial and other private schools, and to make 
exemptions on tax-free properties more stringent. 
> Religious News Service announces an exhaustive 
survey of the status of religious freedom through- 
out the world. Conducted by a committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the survey will be 
drafted in final form by Doctor M. Searles Bates of 
the International Missionary Council. Top-ranking 
legal authorities have been consulted in the prep- 
aration of the document, and the informal advice 
of Catholic leaders has been sought to give the sur- 
vey factual completeness. The report promises to 
have unusual interest in its international aspects. 
> Information Service, a regular bulletin of the 
Federal Council of Churches, carries an article on 
“Mexican Labor and the Catholic Church,” in 
which the oratory of Vicente Lombardo Toledano 
belabors Mexican Catholics for such matters as the 
“centers of religious propaganda” in the private 
schools of the country. Lombardo refers to a cer- 
tain Catholic cleric who recently visited Mexico 
and on his return spoke pointedly of the need for 
a change in the Mexican Constitution regarding 
religion. This he interpreted as United States inter- 
vention in Mexican affairs. Apparently Mexican 
Labor is turning toward the Church to a degree 
very alarming to the anti-clericals. 
>In Lima, Peru, Senorita Susanna Arias Nieto, 
head of the Crusade in Defense of the Catholic 
religion, stated that there is no attempt to obstruct 
the free exercise of Protestant worship in Peru. 
“But,” she went on, “as Catholics and Peruvians 
we are obliged to defend ourselves and seek to pro- 
hibit the propagation of untruths and calumnies 
directed against the Catholic religion.” 
> Loyola University of Chicago is opening a semi- 
nar in its School of Social Work to train case aides 
to do rehabilitation work in postwar Poland. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THIS column covers the week ending January 10. 
The Russian armies have been marching onward. 
The Germans have already lost the greater part 
of Ukrainia, but they seem to have somehow with- 
drawn their armies without major losses. 

The Russian offensive started on December 24, 
from west of Kiev. It was in three directions. In 
18 days, the gain has been: westward towards Po- 
land, 120 miles; southwestward, 60 miles; south 
along the Dnieper River, 40 miles. The Russians 
have now entered territory which they seized from 
Poland in 1939. 

The Russian plan seems to be to retake as much 
territory as possible. The German plan is to as- 
semble reserves in sufficient number to reestablish 
solidly a front which has gaps in it at present. 
Through the gaps the Russians dash around what- 
ever position the Germans hold. The latter then 
fall back to some new position. 

Some time ago the Germans said that they had 
plenty of reserves. In fact they have had up to 
now. How many they have left is unknown. Few, if 
any, have been in south Russia. 

In north Russia the German lines are intact. 
The Russians have not yet been able to take 
Vitebsk. A new offensive has started against the 
German-held city of Rogachev, without success so 
far. 

The campaign in Italy is continuing with very 
slow advances by the Allies. The Allied commander, 
General Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander commands 
the 15th Army Group. This consists of two armies, 
the American Fifth Army on the west side of Italy, 
and the British Eighth Army on the east side. The 
Eighth Army is all British, and includes divisions 
from India, New Zealand, Canada and England. 
The Fifth Army is about half-British and half- 
American, with a few troops from Morocco, and 
Italy. 

The west end of the Allied line has been station- 
ary along the Garigliano River for two months. As 
it has not tried to advance, the inference is that 
General Alexander does not want it to. He has been 
advancing his right along the east side. This has 
been slow. Recently it has averaged less than one- 
half mile a day. Still, every little counts, and the 
Allies here are abreast of Rome. They may soon 
turn to the west, and attack Rome from the rear. 

The newly appointed commanders for the inva- 
sion army in the British Isles have arrived at their 
posts. They are headed by our own General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as Commander-in-Chief. The date 
for the invasion is naturally secret. It is not known 
whether this is far off or near. 

British reports are that the German forces in 
north France and the Low Countries have been 
increased from thirty or thirty-five divisions, up 
to forty or forty-five divisions. These include some 
of the best divisions the Germans have. Their equip- 
ment is said to be new and unusually complete. 

In spite of the bombing Germany has received, 
its army is everywhere reported as fighting well 
and skilfully. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


THERE was one obscure sentence in the Presi- 
dent’s annual message to Congress which was at 
once seized upon in Washington as an excuse for 
the Congress not to do what it does not want to 
do—pass a National Service Act. It was to the 
effect that he would not push the Act unless the 
other four points in his program were adopted: 
lower cost of living, equitable taxation, suppres- 
sion of undue war profits, and economic stabiliza- 
tion. 

It was at once noticed that the sure way to stop 
National Service was simply to refuse to pass one 
or more of the other points. It was hard to be- 
lieve that a skilled politician like Mr. Roosevelt 
would thus jeopardize not only one but at least 
two of his recommendations. The best explanation 
I have been able to secure is that he looks on the 
program as a whole, to be accepted or rejected as 
such. But I look for some clarification the next 
time the President meets the representatives of the 
press. 

Meanwhile, semantics is already getting in its 
licks. For the President’s friends it is “National 
Service”; for his enemies it is “Labor Draft.” One 
is a good word, the other a bad one. The fate of 
the measure may hang on a simple thing like that, 
as so often in the past. 

Success for some kind of National Service is not 
very bright. Most members of Congress will take 
the proposal as obviously aimed at organized labor, 
which has already shown that it takes it as a form 
of punishment for its recent demands for higher 
wages. Congress has not forgotten the anger 
aroused by its passage of the Connally-Smith bill, 
even though that stormily debated measure is al- 
ready a dead letter. 

As for the other proposals, there does not seem 
much hope for a better tax bill than the one now 
before Congress. On the other hand, best indica- 
tions are that renegotiation of contracts (the Ser- 
vices’ way to cut down undue profits) will be re- 
newed in its former state. Also, price-wage stabili- 
zation will probably be reenacted before the pres- 
ent Act expires on June 30. The real battle will 
come on the proposed cost-of-food bill, by which a 
floor would be put under prices paid farmers and 
a ceiling over prices charged consumers. That clear- 
ly means subsidies, and that means trouble. Either 
that, or we eliminate the middleman and substitute 
government, as in England. 

There was one part of the message that got only 
perfunctory notice. It was the President’s eight- 
point new Bill ot Rights for postwar planning. 
Much speculation was aroused when the President 
said on his return from Teheran that Dr. New Deal 
was discharged. Most drew the conclusion that the 
New Deal itself was abandoned. Read the eight 
points and you will see that, while the doctor may 
change his name (semantics again), his prescrip- 
tions are intended to be as valuable as they ever 
were. It may very well be that when the rest of the 
message is forgotten, this part of it may turn out 
to be the most important. WILFRID PARSONS 














THE POPE SHOWS THE WAY BUT 
WE MUST HELP MAKE THE PEACE 


JAMES M. EAGAN 














OF late there has been a tendency among some 
Catholic organizations to sponsor resolutions call- 
ing for a place for Pius XII at the future peace 
table. No doubt these resolutions are drawn up by 
earnest, intelligent Catholics moved solely by a 
desire to bring about a peace based upon moral 
principles. They are mindful of the fact that the 
Holy Father was barred from any possibility of 
participation in the Treaty of Versailles by the 
Treaty of London, Article 15 of which reads: 

France, Great Britain and Russia shall support such 

opposition as Italy may make to any proposal in the 

direction of introducing representatives of the Holy 

See in any peace negotiations or regulations for the 

settlement of questions raised by the present war. 
They note with regret that the Treaty of Versailles 
made no mention of God and was seemingly based 
upon notions of greed and rank materialism. This 
time, they feel, the Holy Father should be there in 
person to make certain that a peace based upon 
Christian principles is written. Their sentiments 
are worthy, but are their resolutions based upon 
the mature intelligent reflections that should dis- 
tinguish Catholics before they advocate such a 
step? The road to the land of Beelzebub, it is said, 
is paved with good intentions. It is sadly to be 
feared that, yielding to a desire to pass resolutions, 
they may have rushed in somewhat impetuously, 
without thought for the immediate reaction to and 
the long-range consequences of such a step. 

There is no doubt but that today the Holy Father 
occupies a position in the minds and hearts of men 
which is vastly superior to that which any Pope has 
held since Leo XIII. People of all denominations 
and creeds listen to him as never before in the his- 
tory of the modern world. Yet, Catholics should 
not be led into thinking that the Holy Father is 
the one moral mediator whom all would accept as 
the final authority in the writing of a peace. 

The immediate reaction in America to such a 
suggestion might well be suspicion on the part of 
Protestant and Jewish groups that Catholics were 
taking advantage of good will manifested by such 
groups to promote Catholic interests. Protestants 
and Jews might then demand that they, too, have 
a representative at the Peace table to counteract 
any idea that the peace would be exclusively 
Catholic. 

It is very sad but also very true that a certain 
section of the press in the United States still re- 
gards the Church as being kindly disposed towards 
Fascism, unwilling to allow freedom of thought 


and expression, isolationist, anti-Negro, anti-union 
and anti-Semitic. The tremendous uproar that such 
a press might make against a personal appearance 
of the Holy Father or his representative might 
undo much of the work that intelligent Catholics 
have been trying to do. It is well to remember that 
statesmen at peace conferences in the past have 
been very susceptible to the views of the press at 
the time when the treaty was being made. If Cath- 
olics, then, denied the right of Protestants or Jews 
or Confucianists or Buddhists to a seat at the table, 
the possibility of the Holy Father’s accomplishing 
much would be slight. Instead of harmony and 
agreement among religious groups as to the kind 
of peace principles that they desired, there might 
be bitter recrimination and a great outburst of re- 
sentment, not only among different religious groups 
but also on the part of those who espouse no reli- 
gion at all. Since the end of every war is an open 
invitation to the rise of such feeling, the resolutions 
proposed might be fuel added to a fire which might 
smolder and go out if left alone. 

It might be well for Catholics who advocate such 
a proposal to look backward to the experience of 
Benedict XV who, on August 1, 1917, submitted 
concrete proposals for peace. He began with a re- 
affirmation of his impartiality. He had no “political 
aim” and was “swayed neither by the suggestions 
nor by the interests of the belligerent parties.” He 
was “moved solely by the sentiment of Our su- 
preme duty as the Common Father of the Faith- 
ful” to raise his voice “in the name of humanity 
and reason.” He invited the Powers to reflect upon 
what he had to offer and then settle the matter 
among themselves. A more diplomatically-worded 
document could not have been found. 

Immediately the French felt that they were bad- 
ly treated by the proposal, feeling that France’s 
need of reparations, her desire for the restoration 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and French patriotic desires 
were being tampered with. The French press raged 
with suggestions that the note was inspired by the 
Central Powers. In vain did Cardinal Gasparri pro- 
test that nothing of the sort had occurred. In vain 
did he assert that the Papal proposals for disarma- 
ment were not directed towards rendering France 
powerless before a rearmed Germany. 

The Papal proposals had called for “the suppres- 
sion by common accord among civilized nations of 
compulsory military service; the constitution of a 
Court of Arbitration” for the “solution of interna- 
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tional questions; and, lastly, for the prevention of 
infractions and, as a penalty, the establishment of a 
universal boycott against the nation which should 
seek to set up compulsory military service, or 
should refuse either to submit an international 
question to the Court of Arbitration or to accept 
its decision.” 

In his message of December 5, 1917, to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of Bavaria, Benedict XV 
grieved that his message had been misunderstood. 
He lamented that “Our exhortation to restore 
peace, which in truth sprang from no other motive 
than from a sincere desire of public good, not only 
had an effect that We hoped for least of all, but 
even was twisted against Us by wicked men into 
a cause for public hatred against Us, although it 
was a proof of Our love.” 

On May 22, 1918, Benedict XV again deplored 
the fact that the Papal peace efforts were scan- 
dalously misinterpreted by the enemies of the 
Church: 

In the country and the villages {he wrote] where 

sorrow is deepest, and on that account more deserv- 

ing of regard and respect, it is being said that We 
desired the war; in the cities, on the other hand, it 
is spread about that We desire peace, but an unjust 
peace which would be an advantage only to one of 
the belligerent groups. And Our words are twisted, 

Our thoughts and intentions suspected, Our silence 

with regard to this or that misdeed is scandalously 

misinterpreted, as if in such a state of uncertainty, 
and when passion is so fiercely aroused, it were easy 
or even possible to inflict single condemnations on 

single facts... . 

He went on to say: 

But this campaign of hatred is not confined to Our- 
self and Our work. The gravest injury is done also 
to most highly deserving priests and illustrious 
Bishops in casting doubt on their loyalty to their 
country; by the lowest devices of persecutors and 
informers, attempts are made to take them by sur- 
prise, to defame them and bring them into the 
courts. And so, at the very moment when Italy 
should have so much need of peace and concord 
among all citizens, the enemies of religion, actually 
taking advantage of this unhappy time, are striving 
to stir up the ignorant and simple multitude against 
this Seat of Truth and Justice, against the clergy, 
against the Catholics, sowing the seeds of discord 
among the different social classes. 

In Germany, Chancelor George Michaelis re- 
sorted to trickery when Britain accepted the Papal 
conditions for negotiation. Benedict’s failure was 
not due to any fault of his own. Rather was it due 
to the smallness and meanness of the hearts of 
men. But is there any reason to believe today that 
there would not be the same campaign of hatred 
and calumny which accompanied the efforts of 
Benedict XV? 

Catholics might also do well to consider a Tro- 
jan-Horse technique which defeated Powers might 
attempt in order to cast the blame for their defeat 
and any “humiliation” which follows the war upon 
the Holy See. Already strange reports come out of 
Germany of the rapid conversion of Germans to 
Catholicism, so that today over fifty per cent of 
the population is Catholic. Such reports tell the 
story of the possibility of a Catholic Cardinal’s 
occupying the Chancellorship. What better scape- 
goat could the Nazi party desire than a Catholic 
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Cardinal who signed a peace which they would 
interpret as “disgraceful”? What better “stab-in- 
the-back” theory could they have than such a sig- 
natory? With the Pope at the Peace Table, how an 
underground Nazi movement might biame the 
Church for the difficulties which Germany will 
inevitably face in shifting from wartime to peace- 
time economy! 

It is well to keep in mind that the efforts of 
Alexander VI to keep the peace with a Papal line 
of demarcation were roundly denounced on all 
sides. Pius XI related in 1923 how Benedict XV, 
dying, replied to the College of Cardinals, which 
begged him not to stop crying out his word of 
peace: “No, Lord Cardinal, We will not speak more 
to men; men do not listen to Us: We will speak to 
God in prayer—and let all pray with Us.” 

This by no means signifies that the efforts of 
Benedict XV, Pius XI and Pius XII have been in 
vain and should be disregarded by Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jew alike. It does mean that the Vati- 
can has already done its share in laying down the 
principles of a just peace in Pius XII’s Christmas 
Eve messages of 1939, 1940, 1941 and 1942. In his 
Pentecost address of June 1, 1941, he elaborated 
the basic social and economic reforms necessary 
for a lasting peace. Having outlined specific sug- 
gestions, such as the necessity for international 
organization, for juridical institutions to right 
wrongs, for the rights of the weak and the small 
nations, the Holy Father expects Catholics them- 
selves to aid in the specific application of those 
moral principles in the working out of a just and 
lasting peace. Not by passing resolutions will this 
work be done. Not by saddling all the responsibility 
upon the Holy Father for the detailed working out 
of a peace treaty can Catholics accomplish their 
aims. They have a work to do themselves, and there 
is every indication that at present they have little 
concept of their responsibility and obligations. 

First of all, every Catholic should try to become 
more enlightened in his or her knowledge of inter- 
national relations. Catholics have an obligation to 
think intelligently in that field, refraining from 
acts based upon ignorance, prejudice or emotion. 
This may seem like a counsel of perfection, but 
Catholics should certainly try harder to under- 
stand the necessity for international organization 
as expounded by every modern Pope since Leo 
XIII. Where anti-Semitism or racial feeling exists 
among them, Catholics should work harder to 
eradicate it, remembering the words of the Holy 
Father: “We are all spiritual Semites.” 

The leadership in the United States was fur- 
nished in 1920, when the Bishops first urged Amer- 
ican participation in international organization. 
Today we find them speaking practically the same 
words and hailing any step towards the fulfilment 
of such hopes. The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference has begun a great educational campaign to 
acquaint Catholics in America with the seven prin- 
ciples of world peace agreed upon by Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish groups. 

If Catholics want to exercise the leadership 
which they feel they should manifest, there could 























certainly be no better common program for all to 
follow. This course is to be recommended rather 
than any ill-advised and untimely attempt to foster 
a peace made directly by Catholics. 

If Catholics feel that they should be listened to 
more directly in the specific application of moral 
principles to world affairs, let them consider one 
humble suggestion of the author. Let them con- 
sider the establishment of a religious council com- 
posed of representatives from all faiths which de- 
sire to participate. Have them nominate as Cath- 
olic representatives such men as Jacques Maritain, 
Christopher Dawson, Don Luigi Sturzo—all Cath- 
olics whose analysis of the present state of the 
world has been proven true by events. To it add 
such men as Monsignor John A. Ryan, for his ad- 
vice on real social justice; Carlton J. H. Hayes and 
Charles A. Fenwick, for their distinguished Cath- 
olic service to their country. Great Catholic Cardi- 
nals, abroad, such as Cardinal von Faulhaber or 
Cardinal Hlond, might contribute their advice, 
based on experience gained through bitter suffer- 
ing. Such a group of men might be as valuable in 
making the future peace as any group of technical 
experts who might be consulted on boundary ques- 
tions and economic affairs. 

But, most of all, every Catholic should remember 
that upon him rests part of the decision as to 
whether the next peace is to be better than the last. 
Let us hope that Catholics in America will be bet- 
ter informed than many were when they disre- 
garded Papal advice on international organization. 
We should hope they will be better informed than 
when they showered Senators with telegrams 
against the World Court or when they cried out 
that they had no desire to “Die for Danzig.” 

Catholic educational institutions might consider 
making up for lost time by preparing their gradu- 
ates for definite work in rehabilitation in the post- 
war world. A few have general courses in Postwar 
Reconstruction; fewer have instituted regional lan- 
guage study; but nowhere is there such activity as 
is found among such groups as the Quakers, who 
are making very elaborate plans for the relief and 
rehabilitation of Greece and other regions. 

Let Catholics awake from the calm attitude that 
they are possessors of the ultimate truth and that 
the world must perforce listen to them or perish. 
Because, while Catholics are sighing like Miniver 
Cheevy for the past Age of Faith, they may find 
that other groups have surpassed them in the con- 
creteness of their reconstruction plans. We ought 
to resist that temptation to sign on the dotted line 
of resolutions, and get down to some good hard 
study and work. Prayers and the sweat of the brow 
are both going to be necessary. Let them follow the 
lead set by the NCWC, the Catholic Association 
for International Peace. Let them study the Prin- 
ciples for Peace put out by the Bishops’ Committee 
on the Pope’s Peace Points. Let them embark upon 
a Crusade, but this time let it be an intelligent 
one. Above all, let them make certain that they do 
not penalize those Catholics who have caught the 
spirit of the Papal plans and who proclaim it, even 
from the housetops. 


HEMISPHERE ORDER 
AND WORLD ORDER 


WILLIAM L. LUCEY 











[EprToRIAL NOTE. The “Inter-American Juridical 
Committee”—originally established as the Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee at the Panama 
meeting of 1939, and changed into its present form 
at the Rio de Janeiro meeting in 1942—is charged 
with the study of juridical problems relating to the 
war and the postwar settlement, under the broad 
authority of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics as assembled in Rio, January 
15-29, 1942. On September 5, 1942, the Committee 
issued its “Preliminary Recommendations on Post- 
war Problems.” The Juridical Committee is under- 
taking more detailed studies on such problems, 
chiefly in the political sphere. | 


WHEREAS this nation is seriously searching for 
an international organization that will provide for 
the security of all nations and yet guarantee the 
way of living of each, Americans, both the people 
and their leaders, would be well advised to study 
the preliminary recommendations of the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee. The directives for 
the establishment of such an organization may be 
found in their proposals. 

The Committee speaks with some authority, since 
it was entrusted by the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the American Republics at their third meet- 
ing to study the field of international organization 
and to make definite proposals on this subject. 
Their proposals should appeal to Americans, for 
they are based on the experience of twenty-one 
independent nations which have succeeded in ham- 
mering together a model regional organization of 
hemispheric cooperation and solidarity. Many of 
us may be surprised to discover that a goodly num- 
ber of the Committee’s recommendations have been 
accepted by the United States. We are apt to think 
that our nation abandoned international coopera- 
tion when membership in the League was rejected, 
whereas the United States actually moved more 
towards international cooperation during the 'twen- 
ties and early ’thirties than she did during all the 
preceding years of her national existence. 

A glance at the recommendations, with a few 
comments, might serve as an introduction and a 
stimulus to a study of the Committee’s work. 

Priority of the moral law and of the fundamental 
principles of international law derived from it. A 
policy of expediency is ruled out from the begin- 
ning. There will be no end to international chaos 
until the priority of the moral law, which is the 
same, the Committee reminds us, for nations and 
individuals, is recognized and observed by all na- 
tions. This nation’s national policy, said Washing- 
ton in his first inaugural address, must be based 
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on “the pure and immutable principles of private 
morality.” 

Repudiation of the use of force. War must be 
outlawed as a legalized procedure for settling dis- 
putes, and force must be limited to the resistance 
to aggression by the organized agents of the com- 
munity of nations. The United States agreed fifteen 
years ago, along with sixty-one other nations, to 
outlaw war. We know now that the Kellogg Peace 
Pact with its reliance on the pledged word of a na- 
tion is not sufficient. 

Unqualified obligation to settle disputes by peace- 
ful method. This follows, of course, from the repu- 
diation of war as a method of settling international 
disputes. The United States has long been an ad- 
vocate of arbitration of disputes, and by the Kel- 
logg Pact assumed the obligation of settling these 
differences by pacific means. At the Havana Pan- 
American Congress (1928) all the American re- 
publics accepted compulsory arbitration. This does 
not mean, however, that every dispute must be re- 
ferred immediately to a Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice; nations must be allowed to set- 
tle them first through ordinary diplomatic channels 
or by arbitration or regional juridical tribunals. 
Only after these methods fail will the dispute be 
referred to a Permanent Court. The nation that 
uses force to settle the dispute before or after a 
definitive solution has been reached is an aggressor 
nation. 

Solidarity in the presence of aggression. “An act 
of aggression committed against one nation must 
be considered as an act of aggression against all 
the other members of the international com- 
munity.” Hence, once the aggressor has been de- 
termined, there can be no neutrality, and each na- 
tion has a duty to make effective the sanctions 
adopted against the aggressor. The United States 
has shied away from the obligation of using sanc- 
tions, but the logic of sanctions has been recog- 
nized and admitted. Norman Davis, our represen- 
tative at the Geneva World Disarmament Con- 
ference (1932), declared that this country would 
be willing to use sanctions against aggressor na- 
tions, provided the nations accepted a program of 
thorough disarmament. Events since 1932 have not 
exposed any weakness in the logic. 

Modification of the conception of sovereignty. 
This change is really supposed from the beginning. 
Unless a nation abandons its pagan claim to the 
right to judge its own international case by itself 
and to the right to settle territorial disputes by 
unilateral action, it will not admit the priority of 
the moral law; it will not admit any interdepend- 
ence of nations and, of course, will refuse to repu- 
diate force and to accept the obligation of settling 
international differences by pacific means. The 
. United States has abandoned this pretended sov- 
ereignty of the State by the acceptance of arbitra- 
tion, by outlawing war and by the commitments of 
the Good-Neighbor policy. 

Necessity of a more effective international or- 
ganization. An institution for international coopera- 
tion must be established and it must be an institu- 
tion that represents the collective interests of all 
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its members and not the will and interests of one 
nation or of a few powerful nations. 

Character of the new association of nations. The 
Committee offers no details; the association of na- 
tions may be the League of Nations “amended and 
strengthened” or a new legal institution. But which- 
ever it be, “no nation is privileged to remain aloof 
from the organization thus established.” And pro- 
visions must be made for the existence of regional 
associations to handle regional problems. 

A more effective system of collective security. 
Most men will admit that no nation can long hope 
to enjoy a sound peace free from the fear of foreign 
domination unless there is a power lodged some- 
where capable of preventing aggressions. No na- 
tion, however mighty and resourceful, can hope to 
play that role alone; three or four strong nations, 
through alliances and spheres of influence and 
twenty-year understandings, might keep some kind 
of a peace for a generation. All nations, big and 
small, can expect a lasting peace only from a 
security that comes from the cooperation of all. 

If this collective security is established, then 
the Committee’s next recommendation follows: 
the abandonment of the system of a balance of 
power. A satisfactory system of collective security 
will make the system of balance of power unneces- 
sary. But nations will not earnestly seek a satis- 
factory system of collective security until they 
abandon the notion that peace can be secured by 
a balance of power. Since big Powers promote bal- 
ance of power, they must first abandon the notion. 

Limitation of armaments. “Nations must rec- 
ognize that a just solution of the problem of arma- 
ments is an essential condition of an adequate or- 
ganization of peace.” Disarmament must be mu- 
tual and progressive and can be expected only after 
an effective system of collective security has been 
found. And it is becoming quite obvious that the 
private manufacturing of and trading in war mu- 
nitions are incompatible with any sound organiza- 
tion for peace; it is a function of the State, which 
must maintain public order and satisfy its inter- 
national obligations to collective security. It is 
equally obvious that permanent, compulsory mili- 
tary training is incompatible with the outlawing 
of war. This must not be forgotten, even though 
we must rely on large armies after the end of 
hostilities to restore order and to provide for our 
own security during the transitional period. 

Five other recommendations are made by the 
Committee for the success of an international or- 
ganization for a lasting peace. They strike at the 
roots of modern international anarchy, yet we must 
be content with merely listing them. Political im- 
perialism and nationalism, economic imperialism 
and nationalism, and other certain social factors 
of war must be eliminated. 

The directives for a lasting peace that will come 
from international cooperation will be found in 
these proposals. Those who are inclined to say that 
it cannot be done and that we must be “realists” 
in the future should give some thought to the other 
alternative: a series of Salernos, Guadalcanals and 
Tarawas every generation. 




















THE BODY OF CHRIST 
WHICH IS THE CHURCH 


GERALD L. ELLARD, S.J. 











HOW solidly reassuring it is that amid the cata- 
clysms of total war the Vicar of Christ can issue, 
sub specie aeternitatis as it were, such a document 
as the Encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi of last 
June. The Papacy therein bears magnificent testi- 
mony to that Church of which it is the pillar and 
guardian of truth. With a richness and abundant 
fulness, with ramification and detail, the Church 
explains how she understands the words of the 
Apostle: “His Body, which is the Church.” 

The Encyclical fills fifty-six pages of the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis. No less than two-hundred-and- 
twenty source-references are added to its text. If 
Sacred Scripture naturally claims two-thirds of 
these, the witness of non-Scriptural tradition is 
evidenced by many great names of the Fathers and 
Doctors of ages gone by, as well as by the names 
of great Popes in our own day. Note this gem 
quoted from Maximinus of Turin: “In Christ our 
own flesh loves us!” Saint Augustine, whose fond- 
ness for the doctrine of the Mystical Body was well 
known, is cited fourteen times: the Angel of the 
Schools is appealed to a dozen times, while the 
voice of Leo XIII is heard as often. The continuous 
character of recent tradition is indicated by the 
fact that Popes Pius IX, Pius X and Pius XI all here 
reaffirm some aspect of their teaching. This lumi- 
ous letter, as it focuses and sums up the past, so 
seems destined to channel doctrinal teaching on 
this subject for ages yet unborn. 

This wartime lesson was dictated by these chief 
reasons: the need men have of the doctrine itself, 
and the Pope’s solicitude to correct some current 
misapprehensions. 

It is indicative of the speed with which Catholic 
thought centered on this doctrine in our recent past 
when we recall that it was not so much as men- 
tioned in the old Baltimore Catechism of yesterday, 
and was handled perfunctorily in seminary man- 
uals which aimed at greater adequacy! 

The Pope ascribes the new interest in the doc- 
trine to the renewed interest in public worship, to 
the spread of more frequent Communion, and the 
happy increase of devotion to the Most Sacred 
Heart. Since the first two factors named are inte- 
gral aspects of the liturgical movement, the asso- 
ciation of this doctrine with the liturgy was al- 
ready uppermost in many minds: in fact the cur- 
rent division between priest and people in Catholic 
public worship has long been characterized as one 
of the five wounds of the modern Church. When 
the preliminary press reports of the Encyclical 
hinted that it embodied certain condemnations, it 
was surmised in more than one quarter that the 
liturgical movement was being disavowed and con- 


demned. For these reasons the immediate interest 
of many in the Encyclical is its relation to cor- 
porate worship, and it is so surveyed here. But it 
would be entirely false to the great letter to give 
the impression that it is either controversial or 
critical in tone or content. 

A disputed phase of current theology on the sub- 
ject—namely, the precise relationship of the blessed 
in Heaven and the souls in Purgatory to the Mys- 
tical Body—is left untouched by the Encyclical. 

In a land like our own, where the greater part 
of our fellow Christians are non-Catholics, when 
people began to think of the Church in terms of 
the Mystical Body, there was sometimes doubt as 
to whether these non-Catholic Christians are mem- 
bers, full members that is, of the Mystical Body. 
Pius XI in his Mortalium animos (Jan. 6, 1928) 
regretfully but kindly recalled that they are not. 
This is reaffirmed Mystici Corporis: 

If we would define and describe this true Church of 

Jesus Christ—which is the One, Holy, Catholic, Apos- 

tolic, Roman Church—we shall find no expression 

more noble, more sublime or more divine than the 

phrase which calls it “the Mystical Body of Christ.” 
The triple tie, the Sacraments, the full Faith, and 
obedience to the Hierarchy, are all required for 
membership: “Only those are really to be included 
as members of the Church who have been baptized 
and profess the true Faith and who have not un- 
happily withdrawn from Body-unity or for grave 
faults have been excluded by legitimate authority.” 
The exaggerated severity of the view that all grave 
sin cut sinners off as dead members from the Mys- 
tical Body is rejected by the Pontiff with the re- 
minder that schism or heresy or apostasy alone 
effects such dismemberment. 

But why labor to present Catholicism to the 
world of today in terms of the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body, when the obvious metaphor of the 
Apostle’s language opens the door to obscurity, un- 
certainty and the dread of novelty? Isn’t this Mys- 
tical Body idea being overworked? Aren’t people 
getting tired of this strange name? Why not stick 
to the old “Sunday Gospel” truths? Says the Pope: 

Some through empty fear look upon so profound a 

doctrine as something dangerous and so they fight 

shy of it as of the beautiful but forbidden fruit of 

Paradise. It is not so. Mysteries revealed by God 

cannot be harmful to men; nor should they remain 

as treasures hidden in a field, useless. They have 


been given from on high precisely to help the spirit- 
ual progress of those who study them in a spirit of 


piety. 
While all obscurity in the matter will never be dis- 
pelled this side of Heaven—for the Church remains 
a mystery—still, as far as it goes, this letter paves 
a broad and solid highway into regions much less 
authoritatively charted heretofore. It is that this 
doctrine leads us into a greater knowledge of the 
inmost nature of the Church, gives us a deeper love 
for her—‘“a sense of glory and exultant joy.” 

The doctrinal structure of the Encyclical is built 
foursquare of granite blocks as follows: 


I. The Church as the Social Body of Christ. 

II. Christ, the Head of this Body. 

III. The Mystical Nature of the Body-Union. 

IV. The Holy Spirit, as sent by Christ, the Principle 
of Unification and Sanctification. 
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In the entire Encyclical—but especially with re- 
gard to the second and fourth of these topics— 
extraordinary care is taken that no phase of the 
rich truth be passed over, no aspect of our nobility 
remain unrecalled. A full, book-length treatise 
would be required to set these doctrinal jewels off 
from each other, so as to allow the many facets 
of each to shine clearly. But a few applications are 
here essayed, and these, as was said, all pertain to 
corporate worship, the social worship of the Social 
Body of Christ. 

Our union with Christ in His Mystical Body 
reaches its climax, as the Pope states, in the 
Eucharist, and so he devotes the last four para- 
graphs of the doctrinal part of the letter to that 
theme. It is difficult to indicate what joy is afforded 
by the Pope’s words here. 

Theologians acknowledge a legitimate develop- 
ment of doctrine and, ever since the doctrine of the 


' Mystical Body began to focus Catholic thought, it 


has seemed to some to include doctrinal develop- 
ment on two points. First, without overlooking the 
defined difference between the clerical order and 
the lay order, it has seemed that the priesthood of 
the laity implied some active power of the lay wor- 
shipers in offering the Holy Sacrifice. Again—with- 
out imagining that because the bread and wine, 
tokens of ourselves, are transubstantiated into 
Christ’s Real Presence, that we are in any fashion 
made present in the Eucharist—it did not seem 
clear that Christ does not offer up our dispositions 
along with His own. 

If there were doctrinal development in progress 
on either of these points, one group of Catholics 
has been anxious not to miss it: if there were none, 
another group of Catholics has been no less anxious 
to prevent error from being disseminated. The 
eagerness to stamp out suspected error does as 
much honor to churchmen as the desire to keep 
abreast of doctrinal development, but it is galling, 
to say no more, to be regarded as half-Protestant 
in tendency for suggesting, for instance, that the 
lay worshipers have some active power in offering 
the Mass. There will be little room now for jests 
about “passages from Luther that might have come 
straight out of Orate Fratres,” since Rome has said, 
in part: 

Through the Eucharistic Sacrifice Christ Our Lord 

wished to give special evidence to the Faithful of 

our union among ourselves and with our Divine 

Head, marvelous as it is and beyond all praise. 

For here the sacred ministers act in the person 
not only of our Savior but of the whole Mystical 
Body and of every one of the Faithful. 

In this act of Sacrifice through the hands of the 
priest, whose word alone has brought the Immacu- 
late Lamb to be present on the altar, the Faithful 
themselves with one desire and one prayer offer It 
to the Eternal Father—the most acceptable victim 
vaca and propitiation for the Church’s universal 
n Ss. 

And just as the Divine Redeemer, dying on the 
Cross, offered Himself as Head of the whole human 
race to the Eternal Father, so “in this pure oblation” 
He offers not only Himself as Head of the Church to 
the Heavenly Father, but in Himself His Mystical 
members as well. 


The promoters of the liturgical movement have 
often been charged with overrating the role and 
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value of liturgical worship, with underrating pri- 
vate prayer, vocal or mental. Private prayer, Pius 
XII answers, could be so slighted and minimized— 
as has been the case—but liturgical worship cannot 
be overrated, because it excels all other kinds of 
prayer: 

Public prayers, prayers, that is, that are offered by 

Mother Church, because of the dignity of the Spouse 

of Christ, excel any other kind of prayer; but no 

prayer, even the most private, lacks its own dignity 
and power, and all prayer is immensely helpful to 
the Mystical Body. 

There are doubtless parishes in practically every 
part of the United States where pastors and people 
still do not favor the Church’s music, where vocal 
participation is held as a hobby for those who like 
to sing or recite, where, in fine, people love the 
Church but not her liturgy. To such parishes Pope 
Pius XII addresses a test of love: 

Let this be the supreme law of our love: to love the 
Spouse of Christ as Christ wished her to be and as 
He purchased her with His Blood. Hence not only 
should we cherish the Sacraments with which Holy 
Mother Church sustains our life, the solemn cere- 
monies she offers for our solace and our joy, the 
sacred chant and liturgy by which she lifts our souls 
up to Heaven, but the Sacramentals, too, and all 
those exercises of piety which she uses to console 
the hearts of the faithful and gently imbue them 
with the Spirit of Christ. 

Three aberrations touching public worship are 
condemned by the Encyclical. These are: minimiz- 
ing the value of sacramental confession of venial 
sins; minimizing the value of private prayer; and 
the tendency to avoid addressing prayer directly to 
Christ, since “especially in the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice . . . prayers are very often addressed to the 
Eternal Father through the only-begotten Son.” 
These exaggerations, as far as the writer knows 
the relevant literature, have happily all been ab- 
sent from the public statements of the liturgical 
movement in this country. 

The Encyclical contains various other passages 
of special reference to worship, and especially as to 
the social aspects of Holy Communion. These are 
passed over here, with one exception only. Towards 
the end of the magnificent message, His Holiness 
dwells at some length on the new love for the 
Church that should result from studying this En- 
cyclical. This love will spontaneously flower into 
prayer for the entire Church, and best of all dis- 
close itself “by participating devoutly every day, if 
possible, in the Eucharistic Sacrifice.” This is the 
fourteenth time since this war began that Pius XII 
has urged Catholics to make more adequate use of 
their Eucharistic opportunities. He is obviously 
convinced we are neglecting something of incal- 
culable value: are we similarly convinced? 

If there is room for one final reflection in putting 
down this Encyclical, it is of gratitude to God that 
theologians and writers in America had so well pre- 
pared Catholics of this country for the full message 
of Mystici Corporis. To mention only one, since 
called to his reward, the late Father McGarry in a 
masterly essay, now naturally superseded, built 
both firmly and securely amongst us that Body of 
which Christ is the Head and we are all members, 


one of another. 
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EXCITEMENT was at its height. A four-piece 
orchestra sat on a darkened stage and invited the 
swaying dancers to “Hold Me Tight.” The ancient 
piano moaned out its protest to the vigorous 
thumping of the restless artist; a battered horn 
wailed its plaintive tones, softened by the guitar 
and emphasized by the vigorous drums. For several 
hours they had conspired to fill the wooden hall 
with agreeable sound. The musicians paused only 
to wipe their brows and to moisten their tongues 
with draughts of bottled beer. Their challenge did 
not go unheeded: their auditors were equally will- 
ing to hold tight or to sway in graceful dance 
movement. 

As the evening had progressed, the lines of spec- 
tators had drawn closer until they had compressed 
the dancers into the half of the hall between the 
stage and the great pot-bellied stove that stood 
menacingly in the center. Most of the dancers were 
Negro sailors who whirled their partners in a be- 
wildering series of fast steps that took no account 
of the limited space. High above the crowd, a huge 
steward focused his camera on the moving couples, 
and his bulb exploded without anyone taking the 
slightest notice. 

A table was set along the side of the hall, and all 
evening the couples bought tickets from the charm- 
ing wife of the Institute’s Director and treated 
themselves to a splendid spread of turkey with all 
the fixin’s. For this was the annual affair of the 
Home Economics group of the Cardinal Gibbons 
Institute, and the young ladies carried succulent 
dishes from the busy kitchen behind the stage. 

If there was anyone who rivaled the dancers in 
energy, it was Father Horace McKenna, S.J., pas- 
tor of Saint Peter Claver’s, Ridge, Maryland. This 
was the third time he had invited our colored 
sailors to his affairs, and they had responded en- 
thusiastically. There are few opportunities for 
amusement near this isolated station, and they 
were grateful for the chance to enjoy themselves. 
Now from the treasury of his generosity and the 
poverty of his resources, he was providing free 
entertainment for a lonesome group of our service 
men. 

During the course of the evening, the pastor 
brought a group of us for a tour of the parish 
buildings. The mellow moon poured down upon the 
autumnal night, softening the contours of the 
plowed earth and blurring the outlines of the wine- 
dark beeches. After the rustic simplicity and noise 


of the hall, we were totally unprepared for the dig- 
nified beauty of all else. We first made our way to 
the church. It was a perfectly proportioned struc- 
ture of brick, and the light from its stained glass 
splashed patterns of color on the moon-paved clay. 
Its clear lines were molded into the landscape by 
the glow from above, till the church appeared as a 
heavenly phantom seen rising from the tomb of 
night. 

The pastor explained that Saint Peter’s was the 
first Catholic building designed by a distinguished 
convert, Philip Hubert Frohman, architect for the 
Washington Episcopal Cathedral. The interior had 
the rich simplicity of all true art, with fine wooden 
beams and brick walls. The only decorations in the 
nave were the well-carved Stations, and attention 
was immediately focused on the sanctuary, where 
a liturgically correct marble altar was framed by 
blue dorsals and a pendent Crucifix. The beauty 
and the Presence brought all to their knees, and 
these colored boys of many creeds and none bowed 
before the Saviour of all. 

If the church was a revelation of esthetic taste, 
the schools were models of educational efficiency. 
There were two of them, widely spaced in the open 
fields, and separated by the modest convent of the 
colored nuns. The grammar school is a large mod- 
ern building that does not have that woful appear- 
ance that comes from the excess of childish energy. 
The classrooms were cheerful with flowers and gay 
posters. There was a well-stocked library and read- 
ing-room, and the whole atmosphere was calculated 
to charm the reluctant pupil. The large basement 
auditorium served hot lunches at noon, and was 
equipped with a projection machine for Sunday 
evening movies. More than a. hundred adults and 
children attend these performances, and the pastor 
sagely remarked that if recreation were not pro- 
vided in such a rural community, the people would 
seek companionship and excitement in one of the 
cross-road “hot spots.” We had come close enough 
to one of these ramshackle bars on the way to the 
dance to share his concern. 

The climax of our tour was our inspection of the 
Cardinal Gibbons Institute. As we walked through 
the open fields, we saw a splendid building that 
caught the slanting glance of the moon and smiled 
a cold response. It was founded in 1924 by Father 
LaFarge, with the cooperation of an interracial 
group of lay trustees under the chairmanship of 
Archbishop Curley, as a center of Catholic farm 
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life and a vocational school for rural crafts. For 
years it struggled along with inadequate funds; 
since 1938 it has been supported by the Archbishop 
of Baltimore. Its primary function is educational, 
and it offers a standard high-school course supple- 
mented with vocational subjects. Boys learn the 
use of power-tools, the maintenance of farm-ma- 
chinery, carpentry and basic agriculture. The girls 
are given courses in home economics—food prep- 
aration and preservation, home decoration, the 
making of clothes, rugs and household needs. All 
share in a program of health education; a science 
lab, gymnasium and workshops round out the 
school’s equipment. 

Vital as this secondary education is for the com- 
munity, it is only one of the functions of the Insti- 
tute. To appreciate its contribution, a word must 
be said of the past, for the roots of Saint Peter’s go 
deep into a rich tradition. Ridge is located in Saint 
Mary’s County, a tongue of land which protrudes 
into Chesapeake Bay between the Potomac andthe 
Patuxent. It was the scene of the first Catholic 
settlement in English-speaking America. The Cath- 
olic pilgrims who accompanied Lord Baltimore 
landed on Saint Clement’s Island, a few miles from 
the parish, and there the first Mass in the English 
colonies was celebrated by Father Andrew White, 
S.J., in 1634. The first permanent church was built 
in nearby Saint Mary’s City two years later. A 
solid Catholic foundation was laid in these pioneer- 
ing days and, despite the revocation of religious 
toleration and the penal laws of subsequent Puritan 
immigrants, the Faith flourished. In 1940, Saint 
Mary’s County was still more than eighty per cent 
Catholic. 

Negroes were imported as farm laborers from 
the earliest days of the Colony. Two came over on 
the Ark and the Dove on the first voyage, and their 
numbers increased rapidly. Historians have noted 
that, contrary to the usual practice, the Negroes in 
Catholic Maryland were taught the Christian Faith 
and were baptized. The Fathers insisted on their 
Sacramental rights, and forbade the separation of 
man and wife by the landowners. They always 
attended Mass in the manor houses with the fam- 
ily, or in church with the rest of the people. In the 
missionary records of the colony, they are never 
referred to as slaves. Today they form thirty-seven 
per cent of the population of the county, and Saint 
Peter Claver, which is an entirely colored parish, 
acts as a center for their social, economic and reli- 
gious gatherings. 

Saint Mary’s County depends wholly on farming 
and fishing as its economic base. The growing co- 
lossus of industry has left the region undisturbed. 
The peninsula is on no main route of trade, and its 
relative isolation has preserved many of the eco- 
nomic and social features of a much earlier period. 
For many decades its tobacco farmers and oyster 
fishermen maintained a stubborn rearguard action 
against the advancing forces of the Iron Age, and 
only the dogged persistence of its people preserved 
its way of life in the face of mounting debt and 
relatively unfavorable markets. But the Great De- 
pression routed these stalwart defenders of farm 
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and field. Its effect was psychological as well as 
material. Even the small capital needed for the land 
was not available, and fields went unsown for lack 
of feed and fertilizer. Livestock was slaughtered 
for food without replacement. Crops went unsold, 
and prices fell below cost of production. The worst 
effect was a loss of confidence in the land, a con- 
viction that no recompense could be expected, what- 
ever the effort. The collapse that blighted indus- 
trial America destroyed the foundations of this 
area and, although the proud boast that “no one 
ever went hungry in Saint Mary’s” was redeemed, 
the economic level fell to a perilous low. 

It was in this atmosphere that the Institute be- 
gan its work among the most depressed part of the 
population, the Negroes. From its inception it had 
interested itself in community needs and adult edu- 
cation. It accepted the principle that “a community 
is religiously adequate only when it is socially and 
economically adequate.” It found stimulation in the 
Encyclicals and emphasized their warnings on fam- 
ily and ownership. Under the slogan “Forward on 
Land,” it sponsored an annual show of garden and 
food products and small livestock. In 1934, it began 
its economic census of the area by enlisting the 
high-school students to count the available horses, 
stimulating their interest with pictorial charts in- 
scribed with the names of the animals. For several 
years Father McKenna tried to win the aid of the 
FSA, but the agency refused to help because it 
would not accept as clients people who did not de- 
drive fifty-one per cent of their income from the 
land; since the majority of the Negroes were farm 
laborers, they could not qualify. 

Finally, with the help of the expanded census, 
the pastor won his point by proving that while the 
average income was $400, the average family ex- 
penditure for food was $250. In 1938, the FSA sent 
a colored worker, Miss Marguerite Chappelle, to 
the peninsula; by 1940 there were five in the field. 
Although there was a shortage of skilled Negro 
personnel, Father McKenna consistently vetoed the 
proposal that white supervisors be employed.. This 
combination of local organization and a Federal 
agency rolled back the ebbing tide, and the FSA 
will always be gratefully remembered by the people 
of Ridge. It encouraged and implemented the rural 
program, and was the only bureau interested in Jim 
Jones, who lived on the Creek and whose cow had 
died and whose chickens could not find a whole 
shingle under which to find shelter. It was to the 
poor farmer what the RFC was to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Today its wings have been clipped 
by a hostile Congress, but the Institute still car- 
ries on. 

The scope of the Institute’s work can be seen in 
the following survey: 

Annual Exhibits. There are three—the Fall 
Food Show in October (in 1943, the Nineteenth 
Annual Show had 4,000 quarts of preserved food 
on display); the Mid-Winter Pork Show in Febru- 
ary; the Youth Conference in May. This iast is de- 
signed to illustrate to youth that there is progres- 
sive opportunity on the land. It gives information 
on Negro colleges and vocational possibilities. 
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The Yearly ion and Resources Census. 
This is taken by the students and displayed on 
large charts at the Food Show. It gives a compre- 
hensive picture of persons, families, homes, acre- 
age, occupation, livestock, fruit trees, capital wealth 
and income. The purpose of these surveys is to give 
the community a measuring-rod to chart its prog- 
ress and to point the way to future needs. From 
them we learned that the annual family income 
ranges from $400 to $900; the capital wealth was 
$1,200 for landowners and $500 for chattel owners; 
that two-thirds of the farms had less than twenty 
acres, and that capital is lacking for adequate land 
purchase; that only four families make enough 
from the land to make it unnecessary for them to 
sell their labor. Thus the community is only one 
step removed from a rural proletariat. One-third 
of the parish works on the water and, while they 
have the highest income, they are relatively the 
poorest as they cannot engage in subsistence 
farming. 

In 1940, corn acreage was increased 600 per cent, 
tobacco 400 per cent and wheat production was 
revived. Horses increased 25 per cent and hogs 600 
per cent. The average family in that year preserved 
325 quarts of food and 255 pounds of meat. A curi- 
ous sidelight is the effect of defense work on the 
region: the building of the Air Station brought 100 
new families and considerable cash; but of the 105 
men working for the Navy, only six were listed as 
skilled laborers. Other charts were instructive: one 
showed the advantage of a family cow that would 
cost $60, and could be made to yield $125 per year, 
saving that amount in food expenditure and supple- 
menting the family diet. 

Health Education. This work began as a Health 
Week and blossomed into a full twelve-month pro- 
gram. With the cooperation of the State, the Insti- 
tute runs a monthly baby clinic that currently 
cares for 33 infants, and makes provision for pre- 
natal care in Leonardtown. 

Credit Union. In 1939, Father McKenna and 
Nathan A. Pitts, the Negro director of the Insti- 
tute, visited Saint John’s, Nova Scotia. Using its 
ideas and literature, they began discussions and 
study clubs, directed by Mr. Pitts, leading to the 
foundation of a Credit Union, an important step in 
the rehabilitation of a community which suffers 
from chronic shortage vf capital. In February, 
1939, they applied for a F vderal charter, but it was 
refused, as was an appeal for a State charter in 
September, 1939. The pastor was not easily dis- 
couraged, and carried his case to the National 
Credit Union Association. Its representative, Miss 
Dora Maxwell, pointed out in Washington that the 
situation in Southern Maryland was basically the 
same as Nova Scotia: an impoverished Catholic 
population with interested priests. The charter was 
granted in February, 1940, and the C. U. began 
with $60. Twenty-five dollars was spent for the 
charter, $15 for supplies, and $20 was available for 
the first loans. The earliest demand was for $10 to 
secure the services of a doctor. In the first Spring, 
loans were put out for seed, pigs and chickens and 
to get boats ready for the fishing. $300 was saved 


the first year, and $500 loaned. Today there is 
$1,700 cash on hand, and $3,022 has been risked 
without a penny of loss. All of this was done with 
158 members, 100 of whom do not yet own a full 
share of five dollars. 

Father McKenna believes that the C. U. has only 
begun its work. It has sponsored many loans for 
home improvement such as well-digging, painting 
and repairing. The next step is home-and-farm pur- 
chase. The small inconveniences and want have 
been removed from rural living, but land must be 
acquired if the homes are to have a sound economic 
base. To implement this plan, the memters have 
recently voted that there should be no limitations 
on loans that are requested for land or farm im- 
provement. 

Ridge Purchasing and Marketing Association. 
This is a cooperative connected with the Institute. 
Each year it buys the community hog-feed at $2.75 
per 100 pounds, instead of the $4 demanded by 
local merchants. It sponsors education in connec- 
tion with cooperation, and has undertaken many 
practical projects. At present, it is engaged in buy- 
ing a $1,000 tractor. $300 has been collected in 
amounts as low as one dollar, but the C. U. is will- 
ing to pay cash as soon as it is available. The pur- 
chase of the tractor is imperative because of the 
drain of manpower to the Army and defense work, 
but its secondary advantages are many. 

It will offer more adult education than a staff of 
teachers. Its Board of Directors will have to decide 
when and where it will work, and will be forced to 
know the community; and the allocation of returns 
and repayment of investment will teach business 
practice. Farmers will be taught to think ahead so 
that they can order the machine in advance. A pre- 
dominantly rural group will be brought into con- 
tact with power machinery and forced to learn its 
upkeep and repair; and they will be compelled to 
work together for the full exploitation of the land. 
Proper soil-conservation practices can be intro- 
duced, for now there can be a cover-crop plowed 
back for green manure, a practice impossible under 
the old-style plowing. Although 400 new acres can 
be restored to cultivation, all will be kept on the 
family basis, as the Institute discourages the single 
crop in favor of diversified farming and its more 
rounded economy. 

7 * * 

It was nearly one o’clock when we returned to 
the hall. With a final flourish the orchestra rested. 
The crowd, happy and excited, surged out into the 
night. With a last wave and kiss, the bus-load of 
sailors moved off. The moon still touched with 
dancing fingers the distant waters of the Potomac, 
and silence settled down on the empty fields. The 
experience of the evening and the beauty of the 
scene was conducive to thought. Many are the en- 
gineers who are busy with blueprints for a better 
world, but few possess the energy to translate them 
into social and interracial improvement. The Jesuit 
Fathers in Southern Maryland have a blueprint, 
stenciled on the hard background of social fact by 
the fine pencil of religious ideals. It has one su- 
preme advantage: it works. 
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PERMANENT FEPC 


WHEN the President proposed his “Second Bill of 
Rights,” in his message to Congress on January 11, 
he was careful to explain that the “security and 
prosperity” which these rights would certify were 
to be “established for all, regardless of station, race 
or creed.” The right, for instance, “to a useful and 
remunerative job in the industries or shops or 
farms or mines of the nation” was not to be the 
exclusive property of any one group of the popula- 
tion, no matter how numerous or influential. 

If this Bill of Rights were thoroughly effective 
in our industrial or employment policies, there 
would be no reason for setting up or continuing an 
agency like the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices. “Fair employment” would 
ensue as a matter of course. But the challenge re- 
cently directed at the Committee’s competence is a 
clear indication that the elementary principles of 
social justice laid down by the President are very 
far from being generally accepted. That this is plain 
to the President himself is seen from his appoint- 
ment of a special committee of three to make a 
study of the particular question which stirred up 
this challenge: the forced replacement of Negro 
railwaymen by white workers on the Southern rail- 
roads, in accordance with the railroads’ agreement 
with the Brotherhoods. 

The gap between theory and practice in the field 
of equal employment opportunity has again been 
widened—whatever may be the strictly legal merits 
of the case—by the recent refusal of the United 
States Supreme Court to review a court decision 
which in actual fact, owing to exclusion from white 
organizations, debars Pullman porters from exert- 
ing a worker’s right of collective bargaining. 

Writing in Catholic Action for January, 1944, 
the Rev. George Higgins remarks of the FEPC: 

It is to be hoped that when and if a full-length 

statute is enacted by Congress outlawing the un- 

Christian practices of race discrimination in employ- 

ment, such legislation will have the warm backing 

of Catholics. Both the Encyclicals of the Holy Father 
and the recent pronouncement of the American 

Bishops hardly leave Catholics with any other 

choice. 

One of our more sober-minded columnists raises 
objection to such a plan on the peculiar ground 
that in this country we want no minority rights— 
for Negroes, Jews, Catholics, or any other social 
group. Every individual, he urges, should stand on 
his own merit, and enjoy no special protection. 
But the purpose of the FEPC, whether actual or 
proposed, is not to secure any imaginary “minority 
rights,” but to guarantee precisely that very thing, 
to see that the individual worker will be taken just 
for what he is, for his skills and not his skin. 

Objections to such a statutory agency would ap- 
pear valid if it undertook to cope with the whole 
many-sided field of racial and religious discrimina- 
tion. But if its objectives are limited and clear, if 
it sticks to the field of employment in industries 
where the Government is concerned, a permanent 
FEPC would seem a very necessary agency. 
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EDITC 


EXIT WITH TEARS 
“NOTHING in his life became him like the 
leaving it,” is Shakespeare’s kindly comment 
on a traitor who died nobly. 

Count Galeazzo Ciano, formerly Foreign 
Minister of Italy, number one political playboy 
of a mad era, Crown Prince of Fascism, hus- 
band of Mussolini’s favorite and flighty daugh- 
ter, Edda, died, we can hope, nobly. He died for 
“treason” to the Duce. Had he lived, he might 
yet have died for treason to Italy. Perhaps he 
would have chosen death as it has come to pass. 

Correspondents tell us that in the last. few 
years of his life he was bewilderingly and in- 
ordinately proud of one thing: he had “shouted 
back” at Hitler. He had openly opposed Hitler’s 
plans to drag Italy into the war. He had spoken 
his opposition to the Duce when that gentleman 
decided time was ripe for Italian participation. 
When the crisis of Italy came, he was among 
those who voted “no confidence” in the man 
who had made him but had ruined Italy. 

His wife and his three children will spare a 
tear or two when they recall a gay manner and 
a flashing smile. Very few others in Italy or in 
the world will mourn his passing. He was not 
popular with the people or with his fellow-Fas- 
cists. He was not a great man, not a brilliant 
man, not even a particularly brave man. In 
ordinary times he would have been a fairly 
competent Second or Third Secretary in some 
small embassy. He was too shallow to be even a 
rabidly devoted Fascist as were many of those 
who followed Mussolini in the first fervor of 
Fascism. He was just a selfish opportunist, a 
playboy who married the boss’s daughter and 
gained wealth and favor and high position from 
the boss until gradually he began to ape the 
boss’s walk, his out-thrust chin, his clipped 
style of speech, his overbearing manner. 

His star rose fast and its glitter dazzled him. 
It sank as fast and its fading bewildered him. 
It may be that he and the members of the 
Grand Council of Fascism who faced the firing 
squad with him did sincerely try at the end to 
do one patriotic thing. It may be that he died 
knowing, what Mussolini himself will know to 
his dying day, that of all the favors his father- 
in-law conferred on him, the greatest was the 
last: to send him to his death as a traitor to 
Fascism. 
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SQUADS RIGHT 


EVEN the most loyal, obedient, unquestioning 
follower of Earl Browder is, we suspect, a mite 
bewildered by the most recent manifestations 
of Communistic pretzelism. 

The Communist Party entered upon this lat- 
est series of complicated chiropracting by tak- 
ing a strong stand against strikes. So far we 
can follow. Of recent date American Commu- 
nists have been super-patriots, interested in one 
thing only, the successful prosecution of the 
war, especially by means of a second front. 
Next, the Communist Party dissolved itself as 
a political party and resolved to continue as 
“an association for political education.” Even 
this is somewhat understandable. 

The climax came when Ear! Browder, in the 
name of the non-existent Communist Party, 
publicly abandoned the class struggle and the 
pursuit of Socialistic ideals in the postwar 
world. In brief and clearly, with apologies to 
Gertrude Stein: the C. P. is; the C. P. is not is; 
the C. P. is is, is not; the C. P. is not the C. P. 

However, all this changing does mean some- 
thing. The American Communists are not going 
out of business. They are changing front again, 
more drastically perhaps than ever before. 
They may have become the Association for 
Political Education, with instruction available 
to all Americans, but the instructor will be the 
Communist Party and the instruction will be 
the party line. We can expect a very deliberate, 
well-planned, nation-wide campaign to educate 
the American people in the political principles 
of Communism. 

The new organization may take peace or 
harmony or a united front as its new emblem, 
but its first purpose and policy will be, as al- 
ways, to cause disunity wherever disunity will 
bear fruit in disruption. It may be that the 
Communists, with a gracious bow to free enter- 
prise, are going into business in a big way, in a 
boring-from-within way. We rather expect to 
find a Communist or two high up in the coun- 
cils of the N.A.M. or the American Chamber of 
Commerce. In those august bodies we may be 
sure that their voices will not be loud for man- 
agement-labor cooperation. We rather suspect, 
too, that right now the Communists are con- 
vinced that the best trouble-fishing waters are 
not industrial, but racial and religious. 








THE RENEGOTIATION ISSUE 


IN April, 1942, alarmed by reports that industry 
was piling up unconscionable war profits, the Con- 
gress passed the War Contracts Renegotiation Act. 
Under its provisions, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Maritime Commission and, later on, the 
Treasury Department and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation were empowered to renegotiate 
every contract which resulted in excessive profits 
and to recover such excessive profits. Price-adjust- 
ment boards were established, procedures worked 
out and personnel recruited, mostly from business, 
law and accounting, to carry out the Congressional 
mandate. 

So successful has been the operation of the law 
that, by the end of last year, more than $5,000,- 
000,000 in excess profits had been recaptured. 
While much of this money would have flowed back 
to the Treasury anyhow, via the Excess Profits 
Tax, Under-Secretary of War Patterson estimates 
that, save for renegotiation, about a billion and one- 
half dollars would have been lost to the taxpayers 
irrevocably. 

From the very beginning, a number of war con- 
tractors, probably a minority, resisted this attempt 
to eliminate profiteering. Their opposition reached 
a climax, and seemingly a successful one, when 
the potent Senate Finance Committee was per- 
suaded, shortly before Christmas, to add five crip- 
pling amendments to the original law. The first 
amendment exempts standard commercial articles 
from renegotiation. The second exempts articles 
that are not incorporated into the delivered prod- 
uct, and directs, furthermore, that excess profits 
on such contracts already refunded to the Govern- 
ment be returned to the contractors. The third 
orders the renegotiators to consider the contrac- 
tor’s profits after, and not—as the practice is now 
—before taxes. The fourth stipulates that the re- 
conversion problem of the contractor must be taken 
into consideration in deciding what are and what 
are not excessive profits. And the fifth practically 
disembowels the law by granting court review of 
all renegotiated contracts. 

Unhappily for the business interests sponsoring 
these amendments—but happily for the country— 
four members of the Senate Finance Committee, 
with Senator David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts, as 
their spokesman, dissented from the majority stand 
and charged that the emasculated statute would 
beget “a new crop of war millionaires.” In a well- 
reasoned report, given to the press on January 4, 
this minority refuted the arguments for each of 
the five amendments and successfully topped off 
their case by appending a list of 200 actual con- 
tracts on which, without renegotiation, profits after 
taxes would have been exorbitant. 

In view of this report, it is doubtful whether 
the Senate will accept the amendments proposed 
by its Finance Committee. The only real argument 
for a substantial change in the present law is that, 
since no definite standard for determining excess 
profits has been established, war contractors are 
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exposed, without recourse to the courts, to arbi- 
trary and discriminatory treatment. If the renego- 
tiation boards were carrying out their duties in- 
efficiently and capriciously; if, in addition, we were 
not now engaged in a war of survival, this conten- 
tion would deserve the serious and sympathetic 
attention of Congress. 

But the facts are otherwise. In the great major- 
ity of cases, even the war contractors themselves 
appear to be satisfied with the personnel of the 
renegotiation boards and the procedures which 
have been adopted. Mr. Patterson is authority for 
the statement that “there has been a general will- 
ingness on the part of contractors, particularly the 
larger contractors, to come to a fair agreement on 
refunds and revisions of prices.” These men ap- 
preciate the necessities of the hour and the reason 
for doing business in this way. 

Only a minority of industrialists, therefore, do 
not concur. At a time when Government is trying 
to make farmers accept ceilings on prices, land- 
lords a roof over rents and workers a rigid con- 
trol of wages, they are trying desperately to raise 
the lid on profits. In so acting, they are doing 
a disservice to American industry, which, in gen- 
eral, recognizes that the profiteering of World 
War I, with its aftermath of Congressional in- 
vestigation and public ill will, must not be repeated. 


CARTEL IN CHEMICALS 


IN view of current discussion about a future eco- 
nomic order, the anti-trust suit filed by the De- 
partment of Justice, on January 6, against an al- 
leged world cartel in chemicals assumes critical 
significance. It takes on the nature of a challenge 
to those big-business interests which are looking 
to the cartel system as the best pattern for world 
trade. 

Named in the suit filed in New York are Imperial 
Chemical Industries, of London; Imperial Chemical 
Industries, of New York, its American agent; E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company; and the Rem- 
ington Arms Company. Five leading officials of 
these firms were also indicted. 

The fundamental issue in the case was sharply 
pointed by statements from two of the principals. 
Said Wendell Berge, chief of the Department of 
Justice’s anti-trust division: 

The cartel system, which has plagued us with short- 

ages of critical materials, lack of know-how and 

industrial skills during war, and unemployment 
and idle plants during peace, must not be tolerated 
in this country. 
To this Lord McGowan, head of ICI, reflecting 
the thought of most British big businessmen, and 
of many an American tycoon, replied from Lon- 
don: 

I believe this policy of cooperation has been of 

public benefit in the United States and the British 

Empire, as well as in the South-American countries 

concerned. 


Thus what is on trial in this suit is something 
more than a deal between two industrial giants: 
it is a whole philosophy of economic life. The re- 
sult will influence the whole postwar world. 
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SOVIET-POLISH DECLARATION 


RUSSIA’S declaration of January 10 on the matter 
of Soviet-Polish relations caused dismay to all 
those who hoped that the boundary issue might at 
least be postponed for the duration of the war. But 
the Soviet Union will not tolerate such a postpone- 
ment. Its armies are already on Polish soil. 

The Polish Government-in-Exile offers to discuss 
boundary questions with the Soviets, once diplo- 
matic questions have been resumed. They will feel 
easier, as will other nations, if they can be sure 
that the Soviet Government is not following Hit- 
ler’s example in trying to determine the internal 
affairs of other countries. On the reassuring side, 
however, the Soviet proposals do not wholly rule 
out any hope of a reasonable adjustment. 

Repeatedly in the course of the Declaration the 
Soviet Government insists that “it stands for a 
strong and independent Poland and for friendship 
between the Soviet Union and Poland.” It responds 
affirmatively to Premier Mikolajczyk’s expressed 
desire to join the Soviet-Czecho-Slovak pact of 
mutual assistance and cooperation. It declares will- 
ingness to compensate for what it takes by “the 
return of territories seized by Germany.” 

Furthermore, the Soviets “do not consider the 
frontiers of 1939 as unchangable. The borders can 
be corrected in favor of Poland on such lines that 
districts in which the Polish population predomi- 
nates be handed over to Poland.” Just how far to 
take seriously the so-called Curzon line will depend 
upon how seriously one takes the White Russian 
and Ukrainian theory. The Polish Government-in- 
Exile certainly does not; and if their sentiments are 
reflected by the bulk of the Poles still in the home- 
land, the Soviets will have another irredenta. 

While our eyes are peering across the ocean, 
however, and speculating about plebiscites and 
governments, we are apt to forget that nothing we 
can read into the Soviet proposition exceeds in 
frank satisfaction with the dominance of brute 
force the international philosophy being handed 
out daily to a large segment of our population at 
home. “Russia will be the strongest European and 
Asiatic nation after the Allied victory,” states the 
New York Daily News editorial for January 10. 
“Consequently, Russia will dominate Europe, and 
there will be nothing anybody can do about that. 
... The strong are going to dominate the weak in 
any event.” 

In the opinion of the Daily News writer, we may 
reject, as does the President, the doctrine that the 
— shall dominate the weak, “but we can’t re- 
peal it.” 

This unfortunately is the language of a press 
regarded by countless readers as eminently individ- 
ualistic, conservative and patriotic. Its ultra-nation- 
alism and imperialism at home responds whole- 
heartedly to ultra-nationalism and imperialism 
abroad. It is the philosophy of naked force, the 
formal pledge of World War III. This is why it is 
of such supreme importance that this first great 
trial difference between the United Nations shall 
be solved by the principles of reason and justice. 
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OF FIRE AND THE TONGUE OF FLAME 
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SAINT FRANCIS of Assisi sang of his Sister Fire 
and its praise of Our Heavenly Father. It ministers 
to human needs with an agility that vies with 
Puck’s and Ariel’s. It is Cinderella and Snow White, 
Prince Charming and the Chimney-sweep, the 
Black Witch and the Good Wizard. Its moods are 
as wildly romantic as a forest’s and its flame-form 
as direct and classical as a Doric column. Its Pro- 
methean rebelliousness will turn upon the careless 
play of children and impale them on pain for the 
sin of fire-stealing. The kitchen-maid can summon 
it as imperiously as Aladdin his Djinn and it will 
bow as magnificently in obedience. 

Fire will speed indifferently from menial em- 
ployment to religious. With arrogant ease it moves 
in creaturedom alike to man’s charge and God’s 
use. It is the “shock foil” of Pentecostal tongues, 
the dazzling sword before the Garden of Eden, the 
purifying coal at the prophet’s lips. Men bedevil it 
to titanic energies in the bowels of ships and in 
kilns. It can flicker companionably under the 
arched body of an outcast beneath a great city’s 
bridge. The round of the welkin shelters it and 
reciprocally it marks the bounds of man’s inquiring 
eye and God’s creative finger. From the chill depths 
of the sea its mocking image in phosphorus will 
rise against the sun-mirrored surface. Its flame 
will blink in saucy pride and in the embarrassment 
of the sun’s riches will show no tatters of the im- 
poverished relative. Squalor and splendor will com- 
mand it, and its royalty will have its way with 
equal sureness wherever. 

Of all its movements and moods, however, the 
restful alacrity of flame on candle is the siege of 
its richest significance. It has perched at other 
times on flambeaus of Olympic runners and con- 
federated a nation of cities. It has towered from 
pyres in Thule and Judea and signalled far-off 
tribes to feast or perils. It has unfurled in the ori- 
flamme and rallied men’s hopes. It has burned un- 
quenchably in the vast shrine that was ancient 
Rome 


Restlessly before pagan idols it has licked incense 
and flickered. Over Christian flesh and mingling 
with Christian songs it has found voice to praise 
Our Father, God. Yet about charred flax atop a 
pool of molten tallow, flame can carry a still fuller 
meaning, a resolution of many chords, a contrac- 


tion of the full harmony of the universe into a 
slight zone of primordial joy. 

This homely riddle of flame, Science will call a 
mystery. Yet the multiform message it bears here 
makes it a perennial and universal precursor, itself 
a lamp-stand for a more glorious Light, a symbolic 
Baptist which Christ might also have called His 
lucerna ardens et lucens. 

But symbols are by nature protein, and the num- 
ber and variety of their shapes give them a vapor- 
ous motility that can signify anything or nothing. 
Here the meaning of candle-flame especially seems 
more like the ignis fatuus that lures wayfarers into 
marshes and bogs, than a beacon to secure a salu- 
tary haven. What it can mean, and what it does 
mean, to the contemplative Christian intermingle 
inextricably. Dogma and piety, fact and personal- 
ized acceptance combine in the interpretation of 
flame. 

A candle’s crown of beauty always captures 
man’s attention, and its associations will always 
entrance his musing. But if his contemplation is 
not to be as hollow as the core of the flame, he 
must reach beyond it to its truth. As the body re- 
quires substantials for food, so also the soul insists 
on real and solid ‘nourishment. “Stay me with 
flagons, comfort me with apples” is a cry of the 
body and of the spirit. It is truth that gives spirit- 
ual staying power, and goodness that comforts the 
soul. 

Thus the Christian looks to the flame as a key- 
hole through which mystery teases his thoughts 
and offers, in exchange for his rationalistic dross, 
intellectual substance. It must be truly an opening 
with access to reality, and not an exit nowhither 
from pressing circumstance. It must expand to 
true horizons and not to illusory or futile desires. 

With a daring unique in human expression Christ 
has supplied for this difficulty the assurance: “I 
am the Light.” 

Such an identification is guarantee that even 
through so fragile a symbol as a candle’s flame we 
can move toward Him “in Whom with the Father 
is our substance.” In Her prayers Holy Mother 
Church frequently conducts us to this threshold of 
mystery. Theologians frequently turn to this source 
of comparison to explain their riches. From its 
familiarity they draw us to the transcending realm 
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of the supernatural where eye has not seen nor ear 
heard the mysteries wrought by God’s fatherly 
care over us. 

The feast of Candlemas, or Our Lady’s Purifica- 
tion, is a special declaration of Christian symbolism 
in the candle-flame. From this brief glimpse at His 
Father’s altar, this first tentative theophany, to 
His ascent after the Resurrection to His Father’s 
side, the Light of the world moves steadily from 
penumbra to full radiance. From Jerusalem to 
Rome to the world, so moved the Church also in 
His way, Christ’s Mystical Body. From his mother’s 
churching and his consecration at Baptism to his 
final Viaticum, so moves each Christian in the 
light of Christ and of candle to his glory. “Neither 
do men light a lamp and put it under a bushel but 
upon a lamp-stand so as to give light to all in the 
house.” 

Christ enlightens the Christian all along his 
progress, for He is also the Way. Candles’ flame 
accompanies him. They glow like primulas to her- 
ald His nearness and like sentries they attend His 
Presence in our tabernacles. They are inarticulate 
tongues of praise at Mass, Benediction and the re- 
ception of each of the Sacraments except that of 
Penance. Here, as in the enlightenment of Nico- 
demus, the sinner receives in shadow the lightsome 
Christ. It is, in a way, the meeting and conquest of 
the darkness of sin by Christ the Light. 

In the words of Saint Cyprian: “It is with Christ 
that we journey and we walk with our steps in His 
footprints: He it is Who is our Guide and the burn- 
ing Flame which illumines our paths. . . .” Theo- 
logians refer to the intimacy of His presence in 
similes from flame. “As the voice in the song, as 
the sunlight in the flame, so is God in all that in 
Him live and move and have their being.” 

The symbolism of the candle for Christ directly 
is dominant in the Easter liturgy. The first publica- 
tion of the Resurrection on Easter Saturday is the 
triple cry of rising joy: Lumen Christi. Christ is 
the substance of its shadow. It was in a similar 
perception that Aristotle, on the fringe of Christian 
light, described Justice as more wonderful than the 
Morning Star and Hesperus. So, too, Plato spoke 
of Him whose shadow was the sun. 

Christians on the mysterious relation of candle 
and flame have truthfully fixed their consideration 
of the mysterious union between man and God in 
the Person of God’s Son, the mystery of the Incar- 
nation of Christ Our Lord. The same paradox of 
distinction in unity is figured in the candle and the 
flame. Again, the transmutation of the inert wax 
into light and warmth, into a body for Beauty, 
seems a representation of the “conquest of spirit 
over matter” that Saint Thomas discusses. 

Here in flame where Science confesses itself 
thwarted by its limits, the Christian enters in dis- 
covery upon a new world. For the “Mysterious 
Universe” 

Spares but the cloudy border of his base 

To the foil’d searching of mortality ... 
And even for the Scientist, in the fine summation 
of an old Roman’s search, omnia abeunt in mys- 
teria. This shy recession of creatures beyond human 
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reach has drawn man from the caves to God, from 
shadows to substance. The flaming ramparts of the 
world that hurled back Lucretius’ thought are 
minimized and softened for the Christian’s assimi- 
lation into the lambent incandescence of a taper. 
So close, with the Incarnation, has all mystery with 
this greatest of mysteries—the distance and in- 
timacy between God and man—been contracted 
for men. 

These mysteries that are the Christian reality 
are not vague nor deceitful, but as definite in state- 
ment and fact as the Infant wrapped firmly in 
swaddling clothes. Call them, if you will, dogmas 
or Christian certainties. They are still to the hu- 
man soul today as the grain-laden manger to the 
beasts of the field and of the yoke, and even more 
of a gift. But for man’s soul, Christ is the single 
source of nourishment. 

Human life and happiness flourish only on cer- 
tainties. These which we have from Christ Our 
Lord are now the initial “given” from which prog- 
ress starts for the perfection of human capacities. 
They are the True North of the compass that 
makes adventuring possible, and gives reason to its 
risk and promise. They describe the full circuit of 
reality that awaits men’s conquest. 

It was the conquest of this complete reality that 
Father Rousselot called the quest of the Middle 
Ages. Ultimately they found it in a human alliance 
with mystery, a fusion of reason and of faith, a 
unity of candle and flame, of the soul and Christ. 


FOR COMMUNAL CHORUSING 


INTO a subway car, a few days before Christmas, 
a passenger wove his way. He was not drunk; let 
that be understood; but as the Irish would say, with 
their Celtic love of fine metaphysics, he had drink 
taken. He beamed upon the crowd with a face that 
included all humanity in its benevolence, and, beat- 
ing time with a rather wobbly finger, struck into 
The Night Before Christmas. The other occupants 
of the car were evidently invited to join him and, 
at the drop of a hat, they would have lifted their 
voices. Unfortunately, nobody dropped a hat, and 
the would-be singer got off at the next stop. But 
the pity of it! There went an opportunity of revo- 
lutionizing subway travel, of replacing the inscru- 
table silence and vacuous gazing at non-existent 
scenery by a sturdy chorus which, at the very 
worst, would be an improvement upon the rattle of 
wheels and the hiss of airbrakes. There, too, went 
the solution of the fundamental problem of sub- 
way travel—what to do with yourself. The adver- 
tisements are generally jejune and unconvincing, 
and prolonged reflection on them is apt to produce 
a despair of Western civilization. To read news- 
paper or novel in the rush hours, when most people 
must travel, is next to a physical impossibility. The 
average passenger, jammed into uncomfortable 
proximity to his fellow-men, gazes stonily into his 
neighbor’s countenance. In vino veritas: the con- 
vivial gentleman had grasped a profound truth— 
we ought to travel like human beings. C. K. 








BOOKS 


WHO'S AFRAID OF WHOM? 


Russia AND Postwar Evrope. By David Dallin. Yale 

University Press. $2.75 
THIS is the second part of a proposed trilogy on the 
Soviet Union in world affairs. The first volume was 
Russia’s Foreign Policy, 1939-1942; the concluding vol- 
ume will deal with the position of the USSR in the Far 
East. Dr. Dallin is a Russian exile who, despite the 
undercurrent of hostility to the Soviet regime manifest 
in his production, has managed to give the reader all 
the material necessary to form a prudent estimate of 
Stalin’s policy towards his neighbors. The two volumes 
that have thus far appeared must be regarded as stand- 
ard on this subject. 

The key to Russia’s foreign policy, according to Dallin, 
is her deep-seated mistrust and suspicion of the capital- 
istic Powers. If Western Europe is frightened by the 
Red specter, Soviet Russia is just as terrified by what 
she thinks are the intentions of her neighbors to invade 
the home of Socialism. Stalin puts no trust in pacts, or 
alliances with other countries. He will feel secure only 
when he is surrounded by Sovietized countries, or at 
least by countries over which he has direct or indirect 
control. This will explain his support of the Partisans in 
Yugoslavia, who have frankly avowed their reliance 
upon Russia. It even explains the Soviet-Nazi pact of 
1939 by which Stalin was able to put half of Poland be- 
tween himself and Hitler. It explains Stalin’s seizure of 
the Karelian Isthmus, by which Leningrad was taken 
out of the range of Finnish (and Nazi) artillery. It will 
explain the demands which Stalin will make in the peace. 

With reference to the place of Russia in international 
cooperation (the book went to press before the Moscow 
Declaration) Dallin has this to say: Russia will not com- 
mit the defense of her territories to a new League, nor 
will she agree to placing her military forces at the dis- 
posal of an international body such as an international 
police force. The Soviet Union is more isolationist than 
America ever thought of being. 

Dallin’s exposition of the dissolution of the Comintern 
makes it clear that Stalin regards the party as merely a 
tool for the benefit of Russia. Certainly, the absurd ma- 
neuvers which the party had to execute in recent years 
on his account showed that Russia’s national security 
outweighed the progress of the revolution. Socialism in 
one country had to be realized even at the expense of all 
hope of Socialism in the other countries. The defeat 
which Stalin experienced in being forced to dissolve the 
Communist-sponsored Finnish government in Moscow, 
made up of Otto Kuusinen and other prominent Commu- 
nists, showed him what a mistake it was to tie his for- 
eign policy to the Comintern. Consequently, when the 
USSR broke with the Polish government, in the spring 
of 1943, Stalin dissolved the Comintern and thus de- 
prived the critics of his anti-Polish action of an impor- 
tant weapon. 

The internal changes that have taken place in Russia 
since the war are conspicuous for their swing from the 
rigid class-war psychology to that of nationalism, which 
is particularly in evidence in the Red Army. It is plain, 
concludes the author, that the political sentiments pre- 
vailing in the multi-millioned Red Army are far from 
being identical with those dominant in the ruling circles 
of the Communist party. In the Army is centered the 
struggle between the two trends, the issue of which 
probably will predetermine Russia’s policy of the near 
future. 

Towards Germany Stalin’s attitude has been hesitant. 
He is not so sure he wants an enfeebled Germany, which 
would leave full control of Europe in the hands of Eng- 
land. Furthermore, he sees opportunity of winning Ger- 


many’s favor. The present difficulty, however, is that 
the Gestapo has done an exceedingly good job in crush- 
ing the Communist movement in the Reich. It will be 
Stalin’s policy, therefore, to demand “free play for the 
democratic movements” in the shelter of which the Com- 
munist party can rebuild its strength. This was the pat- 
tern followed in the Baltic countries in 1940. Whether 
there is a future for the Communist party in Germany 
is a matter of conjecture; there does not seem to be 
much of a future for its American counterpart. 

The book contains an interesting commentary on the 
Atlantic Charter in relation to the Soviet declaration of 
September 24, 1941. The widespread opinion that the 
Soviet Government is bound by a joint Allied program 
of peace is only partially correct, and hence misleading. 

The realistic, if somewhat pessimistic, conclusion of 
the author is that until the mortal fear of the Red 
specter from the East vanishes in Central Europe, peace 
will be problematical. Yet there are moods and move- 
ments afoot in Russia today that may effect this change. 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 


GRAPHS GIVE NO ANSWER 


THE PASSING OF THE EuroPpEAN Acs. By Eric Fischer. 

Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

THIS little book seeks to apply what is known of the 
geographical and ethnical shifting of the areas of high 
culture in the past to the future of Western civilization. 
Professor Fischer packs its well-organized two hundred- 
odd pages with a wealth of material, historical, geo- 
graphical, sociological, economic, statistical; and his 
writing is lucid, unpretentious, never stodgy. Yet the 
thoughtful reader takes leave of the last page feeling 
rather as if he had witnessed a performance of Hamlet 
by an excellent cast, produced with all the latest wrinkles 
of the stage director’s art, but with Hamlet left out. 

Why is this? Because Professor Fischer, who knows 
such a lot about the civilizations that have succeeded 
one another in history, and has studied, dissected, com- 
pared, counted, measured, classified and catalogued their 
diverse manifestations, does not really know what a 
civilization is and what a civilization means. And he 
does not know because he approaches history with the 
premises and conceptual equipment of a _ philosophy 
which has thrown overboard all that pertains to the 
what and for what end of things: essence, substance, 
finality, meaning; and denies not only the primacy but 
also the very reality of the spiritual. It is natural that 
such an approach should reach only the manifestations, 
but not that which manifests itself; the things which 
happen on the surface, but not the underlying causes 
and the hidden ends; the superstructure and the pro- 
cesses, but not that which makes the superstructure 
grow and stand up and the processes work. 

The philosophy which formulated this approach laid 
down that the aim of science is description, not explana- 
tion. We need not be surprised if the savants who breathe 
and work in the intellectual climate of that philosophy 
only describe without being able to explain. 

Professor Fischer thinks that Europe is exhausted, 
and that the two world wars were the effect rather than 
the cause of that exhaustion. That is true. His last con- 
clusion is that “the Age of European Western Civiliza- 
tion is gone, but transformed Western civilization may 
survive in new centers outside Europe.” That is possible. 
What is certain is that the decay and rebirth, the disloca- 
tion and “transformation” of a civilization cannot be 
accounted for in terms of graphs showing population 
trends in Brazil and Basutoland, of commercial relations 
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between the British Dominions and England, of statistics 
of higher education in the new countries. 

Those who share Dr. Fischer’s premises always think 
of historical development as the emergence of bigger 
and better responses to mankind’s material needs. That 
outlook excludes the possibility that mankind may get 
sick and tired of its comparatively recent overemphasis 
on material needs. That outlook also ignores the spiritual 
and intellectual value of suffering. The road to a better 
future is not necessarily lined with brand-new million- 
dollar college buildings; it may be lined with the smoking 
ruins of schools and universities where a false and 
death-bringing doctrine was taught. What Western civil- 
ization needs if it is to survive at all is not a change of 
address but a change of heart. 

EUGENE BaGGER 


MINISTERING TO THE MIND 


THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF MENTAL DISORDERS. 

By Dom Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B., Ph.D., M.D. 

Grune and Stratton. $4 
THIS book evidences the high type of work being accom- 
plished at the Mental Clinic of the Catholic University 
of America and is a tribute to the eminently practical 
equipment of the author for his task. This last appears 
in the accuracy with which he characterizes each psy- 
chiatric problem and in the appropriate case histories 
which illustrate every phase of the work. 

After a discussion and definition of mental disorder, 
Dom Moore evaluates the various systems in vogue in 
present-day psychiatry. The fundamentals of Freudian- 
ism, especially the etiology of psycho-neurotic disorders 
and infantile sexuality, are appraised, their merits rec- 
ognized and their inadequacies brought into relief. The 
same objective treatment is accorded the theories of 
other analytical psychiatrists, as those of C. J. Jung, 
Alfred Adler and Franz Alexander. There follow two 
masterly chapters on Therapy by Psychological Analysis, 
in which the author studies and exemplifies the free- 
association method and dream-analysis. The book is by 
no means a mere schematic analysis of systems or 
critique of theories. Dom Moore has indeed profited by 
his acquaintance with a wide variety of systems and 
theories, but his own wide clinical experience has quali- 
fied him to elaborate new techniques in dealing with 
mental disorder. 

In a foreword to the volume, Dr. Edward A. Strecker, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, writes: “Dr. Moore’s 
book will be helpful to the psychiatric clinician irre- 
spective of his particular psychiatric beliefs; to physi- 
cians and to medical students, to psychiatric nurses and 
social workers.” We might add that priests will draw 
profit from the study of this book. Not only will they 
be warned of false concepts, but such very practical 
chapters as those on family problems and their treat- 
ment, therapy through family reorganization, will pro- 
vide positive guidance and direction. Another most help- 
ful chapter deals with the origin and course of common 
fears. 

The fourth part of the book is concerned with organi- 
cally caused emotions and the pharmacological treat- 
ments at present indicated. A classified resumé of clini- 
cal entities enhances the value of the book. 

ALBERTO DUQUE 


AMERICAN Decape. Sizty-eight Poems for the First 
Time in an Anthology. Edited by Tom Boggs. The 
Cummington Press. $3.50 
FAULTLESSLY printed by Fred Anthoensen (print- 
artist), this book as a material vehicle is a fine example 
of bookmaking. Were it not for the painful fact that 
every publisher knows—binding cloth is rapidly becom- 
ing extinct—I might complain that the binding of 
American Decade is its only physical shortcoming. 
The sixty-eight poems (some of them, I hold, are but 
poetical prose), were chosen by Tom Boggs, capable 





so 
far as any intelligent reader of an author with a worth- 
thought to communicate intelligibly cares, Tom 

has included many we should never miss. 
Anyhow, read American Decade, and be educated in 
ul ern genre of poesy. Verse-form is as free 
the scattered autumn leaves, and as sere. The func- 
tion of language is herein to conceal thought, if any. 
And yet, one is haunted by some of these exotic, half- 
mad imageries; almost humbled into intellectual inferi- 

ority: “Am I, then, too dull to appreciate?” ’ 


Solution, of Robert Clairmont’s The Wheelgoround (the 
best, I think), of Reuel Denney’s The Paper World, of 
Kenneth Fearing’s Beware, of Robert Frost’s A Serious 
Step Lightly Taken, and of others. 

Every anthologist is a self-poised target. Tom Boggs 
will be pierced with some pretty sharp darts by us staid 
old traditionalists; and yet, we must thank him, too. 

Ropert E. HOLLAND 


THE Conquest oF NortH Arrica. By Alexander G. 

Clifford. Little, Brown and Co. $3 
IN June, 1940, Mussolini’s armies thought they were 
ready to invade Egypt and conquer that ancient coun- 
try, on the way to the reestablishment of the Roman 
Empire. A grand scheme this was, but it was beyond 
the abilities of the modern Italians to accomplish it. 
Had they had military leaders comparable to those of 
their ancestors, at the time when the Romans were at 
their zenith, they might have succeeded. For they had 
the means to carry out their plan. 

When war came between Italy and the British Em- 
pire, the Italian armies in Africa outnumbered the British 
by perhaps ten to one. Instead of attacking and over- 
whelming the weak British line, the Italjans waited to 
complete preparations to give them further advantages— 
as if their superiority in numbers were not enough. They 
lost Ethiopia to a British force not one quarter the size 
of their own. They came near to losing Libya to a weak- 
er army. 
The arrival of the Germans early in 1941 saved Libya 
to Italy for two years—until 1943. During this period it 
was German leadership and mostly German fighting 
that kept the war going. Poor fighting by the Italians 
supplemented their poor leadership. Italians at home 
liked to read about the growth of their country into a 
World Power. They applauded their Duce when he made 
additions to their Empire. But they had no wish to 
go out and fight for one. With exceptions, the Italian 
soldiers surrendered at any opportunity, and showed joy 
at being out of the war’s dangers. , 

The author of this book was a British correspondent 
who covered the war in Africa. He writes in an enter- 
taining style. He describes the African desert vividly 
and points out its effects on modern tactics. It is the 
first book which gives a connected story of the entire 
series of campaigns in Africa. It is not a history, but a 
readable account of a very important series of events. In 
view of the armistice with Italy, this book is timely 
as an estimate of the worth of the Italian army to the 
Allies. ConraD H. LANZA 





Ropert A. GRAHAM, contributing editor and re- 
search assistant, specializes in keeping abreast 
of current postwar plans. 

EuGene Baccer, author of For the Heathen Are 
Wrong, writes for learned periodicals and is en- 
gaged on his second book. 

ALBERTO Duque, an M.D. before entering the So- 
ciety of Jesus, is making theological studies at 
Woodstock. 











...And of the Breeze 


“.. the real flowering of New 
England was that a poet could 
move among the cape jasmine, 
without pantheism or some 
such aberration, and bless her- 
self in metaphor— 


In the name of the bee 
And of the butterfly 
And of the breeze. Amen. 


St. John Damascene would 
have liked that. “In the name 
of the bee,” the Maker, Crea- 
tor, Father; “And of the but- 
terfly,” Christ glorious, burst- 
ing from death’s cocoon; “And 
of the breeze,” the breath of 
God, the dator munerum, 
poetry’s only Muse.” 


—Alfred Barrett, S.J. 
in his Foreword to 


In The Name 
of 
The Bee 


by Sister Mary James Power, S.S.N.D. 
$2.00 





A charmingly-written 
critical biography of 
Emily Dickinson that 
seeks to place this non- 
Catholic “New England 
Nun” in the main stream 
of Catholic poetry. 





SHEED & WARD, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 3 
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‘FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Founded in 1841 * Conducted by the Jesults 
At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 

Fordham College. Boarding & Day School on 70 Aore 

Campus. 

Fordham College, Evening Division. 

School of Business (Evening Session Only). 

College of Pharmacy. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

Fordham Preparatory School. 
At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

School of Education. School of Law. 
At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

School of Social Service. 

NEW CLASSES AND NEW COURSES 
WILL START FEBRUARY 7, 1944 


Accelerated Time Schedule for War Duration in All Departments 
Catalogues for Each Department Sent on Request 
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COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS 


WORCESTER 3, MASSACHUSETTS 
1843-1943 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 





DEGREES, A.B., B.S. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 
e 


Next Freshman Entrance March |, 1944 


New courses especially adapted to 
the nation's officer training program. 





Bulletin of Information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 


NAZARETH COLL 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 


Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public School 
Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nursing, U. S. 
Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited by State 
and by National Board. 





o——— FROM IRELAND ——— 


BELLEEK CHINA—IRISH POPLIN TIES 
HANDKERCHIEFS—TABLE LINENS 
x BOOKS ON IRELAND AND 
ALL BOOKS BY IRISH AUTHORS 
; CARDS AND CALENDARS 


Catalog “A” on request. 
IRISH INDUSTRIES DEPOT, INC. 


876 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21. N. Y. 
(Near 65th Street) s 
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MUSIC 


ANOTHER season of opera at the Metropolitan is well 
under way, and its only competition, if it can be called 
that, is Carmen Jones, a version of Carmen given by 
an all-colored cast and assembled by Billy Rose at the 
Broadway Theatre. Carmen Jones was an experiment 
and it is tremendously successful. It proves that the 
American public will pay prices, and clamor for tickets 
to hear opera, if it is given in English and in the man- 
ner of the day in which we are living. Classic opera is 
being given something to think about. 

While Mr. Rose is making plans to give a second 
opera with an all-white cast, the Metropolitan is sending 
out one of its regular appeals for money over the radio. 
In the days of Oscar Hammerstein, there was no radio 
over which he could send out an appeal and collect funds, 
and yet he was a great showman and knew how to make 
opera successful. 

Since the fact is that the Metropolitan is the only 
opera that we have, it should have no competition and 
should be a successful, going institution. Even though 
its present standard is far from what it used to be, 
people still attend and there are always plenty of 
standees, and it has a good radio sponsor. Why should 
the vast radio public have to be importuned to send in 
their contributions? 

There was a large audience on hand to hear Mignon 
on the first Monday of the New Year, and much curiosity 
about Patrice Munsel from Spokane, Washington, who 
sang the role of the actress, Philine. Publicity has been 
spread about this new young coloratura and, after a 
flashy debut, Miss Munsel has been trying to cope with 
some big opportunities given her by the Metropolitan 
management. In her acting I found a disturbing cross 
between over-confidence and school-girl mannerisms. 
Her singing of the sprightly polonaise aria, Je suis 
Titania, was by no means an outstanding vocal accom- 
plishment. 

Much thought has been put into Miss Munsel’s cos- 
tumes. They are beautifully designed and she looks well, 
but she is a product of that American habit of pushing 
the bird from its nest into the limelight without sound 
vocal and operatic growth. A singer should have it before 
she attempts a Philine. 

The operatic story of Mignon was adapted from 
Goethe’s philosophical novel Wilhelm Meister, and the 
tenor role adopts this name. James Melton sang it and 
he brings appearance, a good voice and fine musician- 
ship to the Metropolitan. He has also given much thought 
to his costumes, and they were unusual in richness of 
material and cut. I know of few singers who have the 
gift of absolute pitch, and James Melton is one of them. 
When he overcomes the stiffness in his acting he should 
go far. 

Rise Stevens sang Mignon. She originally made her 
Metropolitan debut in this role, restoring the mezzo- 
soprano version, Mignon having previously been estab- 
lished as a favorite by Bori and Pons. Miss Stevens’ 
work was uneven. Sometimes she was awkward, as 
when she sang Connais-tu le pays, and then again she 
appeared most graceful. Her singing was the same, 
sometimes beautiful and again careless, sometimes free 
and again forced. She could become an outstanding 
Mignon. 

The bass, Nicola Moscona, was excellent in style and 
in his use of pianissimo in Lothario’s aria. The Gavotte 
as portrayed by Frederic (Mona Paulee) was another 
aria worth mentioning. 

Let us not slight the melodious music of Mignon, 
which was so well paced by Sir Thomas Beecham. He 
is a past master at tempo and making melodies sound— 
as the composer intended and the score indicates. 

ANNABEL COMFORT 








THEATRE 


OVER TWENTY-ONE. Ruth Gordon has come into her 
own at last, and she certainly arrived with a bang. After 
years of acting good secondary roles in good companies 
she has brought us the first big stage hit of '44—Over 
Twenty-one—a play written by herself, with herself 
starred in the leading role, directed by George Kaufman, 
= by Max Gordon, and with settings by Raymond 
ovey. 

It is an airy trifle, but so brilliantly directed and acted 
that its audiences accept it as a masterpiece. It is almost 
pathetic to see how joyously New York playgoers lend 
themselves to any play which is really amusing. Miss 
Gordon’s play is just that from start to finish—a bril- 
liant soap-bubble floating triumphantly before their eyes 
for two hours at the Music Box Theatre. 

The plot is almost as difficult to get hold of as the 
bubble would be. A literary woman (Miss Gordon) who 
writes books which become popular screen plays, takes 
her art as she finds it, but takes her husband very seri- 
ously. He is her one love and her engrossing interest. 
He has been a successful publisher till, at thirty-nine, he 
joins the Army as a private soldier. He has his eye on a 
commission and an airplane pilot’s job. His wife's devo- 
tion to him, her whole-hearted admiration of him in 
every crisis, lend some heart-warming moments to the 
play, for both are convincingly sincere. 

But her Max, so successful as a publisher, is far too 
old at thirty-nine to learn all the new tricks war offers 
him. He can mold public opinion but he has trouble with 
the ABC of the book of arms. She helps him—in one of 
the funniest scenes of the play—and eventually he grad- 
uates as number 271 in a class of 353. She nearly bursts 
with pride of him. Then she tosses aside her own career, 
takes on the job he has resigned, and agrees to carry 
on his newspaper till the war is over. 

That’s the whole plot, if there is a plot, and the audi- 
ence has the gravest doubts of her ability to run a news- 
paper. But so many delightfully amusing men and 
women players are before us, led by Miss Gordon her- 
self, and they entertain us so thoroughly, that we forget 
all about the plot—which is just as well. 

Ruth Gordon’s humor is the real thing, both at her 
desk and on the stage. Whatever she does and says is 
exactly what we want to see her do and hear her say. 
She has assistance on all sides. Her leading man, Henry 
Stephens, is also perfect in his role. Loring Smith is ideal 
as the publisher who pursues him to Florida. Jessie 
Busley is fine as a lady unburdened by brains, Carroll 
Ashburn is capital as Colonel Foley, and Dennie Moore 
is good as his wife, who does all the Colonel’s talking 
for him. Miss Gordon is in for a long-drawn-out success, 
and audiences will rejoice with her. 


RAMSHACKLE INN. It would be pleasant to be equally 
enthusiastic over Zasu Pitts’ new venture, Ramshackle 
Inn, announced as a melodramatic farce by George 
Batson, produced at the Royale Theatre by Roland Reud 
and staged by Arthur Sircom. 

Mr. Sircom should have called the attention of the 
author and producer to the fact that the play does not 
begin till the curtain rises on the third act. Then it 
moves pretty steadily and interestingly. But by that 
time it is after ten, and the audience has followed two 
long acts in which there is practically no action to 
speak of. 

Even Miss Pitts, fresh from Hollywood triumphs, who 
is fine and very funny when she eventually gets some. 
thing to do, starts in with the two-act rest cure. She 
could have carried a good comedy triumphantly. As it is, 
I’m afraid even she can’t hold Ramshackle Inn on the 
New York stage very long, even with all her ability. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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| Impressive Volumes | 


By 
REV. L. RULAND, D.D. 
Adapted into English 
By the Rev. T. A. Rattler, O.S.A. 
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MORALITY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
eS ee 








This book cannot be recommended too highly for 
those who wish to know the moral side of the ques- 
tions that are discussed every day, with all sorts of 


people, in all manner of places. 
—The Ave Maria 








THE FOUNDATIONS OF MORALITY 
- + = $880 -- 


There can be no doubt that the entire work of 


Dr. Ruland will present a complete and up-to-date 


treatise on the difficult discipline of pastoral theology 
and deserves to be incorporated into every clerical $ 


library. 
—Orate Fratres 








PASTORAL MEDICINE 
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It contains an amazing fund of information. . . . 
We feel sure that almost every possible problem 


within the scope of his subject has been touched upon # 


by the author. 
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Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library, science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 

Forty minutes from New York. 
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FILMS 


ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES. Here is an 
adventurous fairytale that will thrill both youngsters 
and oldsters. The Arabian Nights legend has been 
mounted in gorgeous, brilliant technicolor, played by a 
capable cast and furnished with all the trappings that 
such robust exploits demand. Mysterious, alluring Bagh- 
dad provides the locale, and the story opens when the 
Mongols besiege the city. Though the Caliph is be 
trayed and killed, his small son Ali flees and is be 
friended by Old Baba and his forty thieves. Years pass 
with many hair-raising events to mark them, since 
Ali and his band are fashioned from formidable stuff. 
And as time goes by the hero’s ire against the Mongols 
grows, for he learns that their Khan is planning to 
marry Ali’s own heart-throb. A couple of kidnappings 
and a violent revolt keep things humming until the 
happy ending is arrived at. Jon Hall and Maria Montez 
play the leading roles in this successor to their Arabian 
Nights. Andy Devine obviously has a good time as Ab 
dullah, one of the band of thieves. Arthur Lubin’s di- 
rection matches the flamboyant pattern of the adven- 
ture. Hollywood has added touches to the classic with- 
out doing any damage, and even an exciting marching 
song, Forty and One for All, has been introduced. All the 
family will find pleasant escape here. (Universal) 


A VOICE IN THE WIND. Sometimes these war stories 
seem to get so involved that no one, including the audi- 
ence, gives a rap what develops. This is one of those 
rambling affairs that, even if it has a message, tires 
the onlooker beyond hope of recovery. It is so very, very 
arty—or tries to be—that the threads become much too 
entangled to entertain the average cinemagoer, who will 
probably say “bunk” to summarize the whole thing. As 
the tale goes, a Czech concert pianist who has run into 
trouble with the Gestapo escapes from the Nazis and 
makes his way to a small island in the Caribbean. 
Here he is reunited briefly with the wife whom he sent 
to America earlier. One is sick in body, the other in 
mind, and it is only in death—an unusually stark finale 
for the screen—that their reunion is complete. Francis 
Lederer and Sigrid Gurie handle the principal roles, 
with a great deal of affectation on Mr. Lederer’s part. 
Mature audiences may be mildly interested. (United 
Artists) 


IN OUR TIME. An attempt to link the past with the 
present, or rather to bridge the old methods of living 
with more modern ones, seems to be the aim of this 
production. Ida Lupino is cast as the Englishwoman 
who marries Paul Henreid, a Polish Count, while on 
a visit to his country. The events that follow are wound 
around her efforts to teach the native peasants new 
farming methods and to deal with her aristocratic but 
antiquated relatives-in-law. All phases present their own 
problems. Germany’s invasion interrupts the experi- 
ments but the fade-out leaves hope for a brighter life 
in the future for Warsaw. At times the picture is heavy- 
handed, though the superior acting of the stars helps 
to carry it along. John Loder and Mary Boland are in 
the supporting cast. There is no objection to having all 
the family see this presentation. (Warner Brothers) 


CASANOVA IN BURLESQUE. This effort to transplant 
a Minskylike atmosphere on celluloid has resulted in 
the poorest taste and the poorest kind of entertainment. 
It is regrettable that comedian Joe E. Brown has wasted 
his talents on such inferior and vulgar material. He is 
certainly at his worst as the college professor who 
doubles as a burlesque star. Objection must be taken to 
this feature because of its songs, action and dialog. 
(Republic) Mary SHERIDAN 














PARADE 


RECENT newspaper stories about false teeth set off a 
train of speculations which somehow or other ended in 
the conviction that store teeth play a much more im- 
portant role in modern life than students of the social 
scene realize. . . . When newspapers, which know what 
the people are interested in—newspapers, groaning 
under a newsprint shortage and with a global war to 
report—publish within the space of several days a suc- 
cession of such stories, it is clear that stories of ad- 
ventures people have with their teeth possess a wide 
reader appeal, an appeal which persists even during 
global wars. .. . Although exact statistics are not avail- 
able, there can be no doubt that millions of individuals 
in this era are going around with their mouths full of 
plates. . . . This vast multitude of human beings would 
naturally be deeply interested in the account of the 
Syracuse man who sneezed while driving in the busi- 
ness section, the sneeze causing his false teeth to drop 
out of the car. Parking his auto, the man walked back 
along the street to retrieve his molars and, upon his 
return to the car, found an overtime parking ticket 
thereon. Great throngs of men and women throughout 
the land must have felt a glow of rejoicing when they 
read the news that the judge, who probably had a couple 
of plates in his own mouth, dismissed the case upon 
learning that the Syracuse man had been trudging along 
the highway looking for his teeth and that the teeth had 
cost fifty-five dollars. . . . Millions of citizens must have 
experienced a feeling of vicarious triumph upon read- 
ing in their papers about the forty-five-year-old United 
States sailor on patrol duty in Boston who reached a 
critical point in his life when several regular dental 
plates broke on him in quick succession, and who sur- 
mounted the crisis by making upper and lower plates 
for himself from an aluminum coffee-pot. These throngs 
quite possibly scrutinized their coffee-pots that day, 
speculating on the probabilities should their own plates 
prove undependable. 


One may achieve some idea of the far-flung influence 
wielded by dental plates in modern life by imagining 
what would happen if all the plates in all the mouths 
of the nation were to be suddenly and simultaneously 
smashed to smithereens. . . . Let us picture this happen- 
ing at 4:30 P.M. of a weekday afternoon. . . . That the 
effect of such an occurrence would be far-reaching and 
catastrophic is obvious. . . . The evening papers would 
be filled with notices canceling great public dinners all 
over the land, since nobody would go to a public dinner 
without his plates. . . . Most of the lectures scheduled 
throughout the nation would be called off, as lecturers 
would shy away from ascending the platform in a 
toothless condition. . . . Many radio programs would be 
taken off the air. Radio speakers would not want their 
public to hear what they sound like without their artifi- 
cial choppers in there. . .. Telephone conversations would 
decrease materially. ... Work would slow down in many 
fields. It would take the dentists of the nation days, 
perhaps weeks, to manufacture all the new plates and, 
during this time, many working men and women would 
have to eat mush or other soft foods, a predicament that 
would very likely have a lowering effect on their energy. 
. . » Other tragic effects, too numerous to mention, can 
be conjectured. 


If the temporary loss of all the dental plates in the 
land would cause such a snarl in human society, one can 
imagine what havoc a much greater tragedy—the per- 
manent collapse of religious education and the conse- 
quent widespread irreligion—are producing in our midst 
today. JOHN A. TOOMEY 


——SIENA HEIGHTS——, 
% COLLEGE x 
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CORRESPONDENCE 











REFLECTIONS ON A FIRE 


Epitor: May a country priest use some of your space to 
air a few of his perplexities? A year has passed since 
the Cocoanut Grove fire and, so far as my knowledge 
goes, the Catholic press has passed over a certain dis- 
turbing feature of the incident. According to one weekly, 
the football squad of a well-known Catholic institution 
had accepted an invitation from the manager to spend 
the evening at the club but had been so dejected at an 
altogether unexpected defeat on the field that afternoon 
that they had not kept the appointment. The story has 
been retold with minor variations, and devout enthusi- 
asts have drawn pious conclusions touching on Almighty 
God’s care of His own. 

But the story has a broader and deeper significance 
and raises questions which may be pondered during the 
partial moratorium on college football which now seems 
to prevail. 

We believe that worldliness, intemperance and fast 
life are at variance with the Catholic spirit and that the 
present crisis is a stern reminder of our need of living 
“soberly, justly and godly.” Are we applying these be- 
liefs to all phases of collegiate life in such a way as to 
meet our obligations to society? Are Catholic high 
schools, colleges and universities generating intellectual 
and moral influence proportionate to their great num- 
bers and large size? And if they are not, may the fault 
lie in a lack of steady, vigorous application to intellec- 
tual pursuits? Are the distractions of commercialized 
sport consistent with genuine devotion to hard study? 

One sometimes hears complaints from university pro- 
fessors that, while a high-priced group of coaches de- 
votes its attention to a squad of fifty or a hundred 
athletes, many of the other students do not even stand 
or walk like men. Are we then doing our duty to the 
physical development of the student body as a whole? 
Are we giving them and their parents a just return for 
their athletic fees? Are expensive “bowls” and coaches 
for purposes of exhibition and financial gain a more 
profitable investment than larger playing fields, more 
tennis-courts and obligatory gymnasium classes for the 
benefit of all? 


St. Louis, Mo. R. U. RIcoia 


TWO IS NOT TOO 


Eprror: May I enter the lists where the jousts are taking 
place as to child attendance at Mass—that is, the pre- 
school child? 

Mrs. Dooley’s article is very interesting and quite sur- 
prising in spots. Why do so many Catholic women show 
such an uncharitable triumph at having achieved the 
state of marriage? 

Let us consider a human-interest story which was 
played up in our American press some years ago. An 
Australian prelate was a fellow-passenger aboard a big 
liner with the parents of a little lad at the runabout 
stage, three or four years old, who accompanied them 
on the trip. 

Now these were just ordinary parents and the child 
was just that, a child—at once the light of their life and 
the bane of their existence. (Six children have blessed 
the union of my husband and myself, which prevents 
being romantic about children. They are an unmitigated 
nuisance in a selfish, adult world.) The Bishop struck 
up quite a friendship with the little fellow and frequently 
let him play with his pectoral cross, which shocked the 
parents quite a bit, for they were average people whose 
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respect for high Churchmen exceeded their spiritual 
insight. ‘ 

When the Bishop was leaving the ship, they timidly 
apologized for the child’s making so “free” with him, 
for, when he had to part from His Excellency and the 
fascinating cross, he set up a howl which could be heard 
for many a mile. 

The Bishop kindly but firmly rebuked them, for, he 
said, the child in his innocence was closer to God than 
any adult, no matter what his condition of life. 

To me this would seem to be the point to cling to, in 
this the season of Christmas, when we can contemplate 
Our Lord, the Creator and Ruler of the world, coming to 
us in the guise of an innocent Child, born into the most 
humble circumstances. 


New York, N. Y. Mrs. J. F. LAMB 


Eprror: Whatever prompted you to publish Katherine 
Terry Dooley’s “Betty (Too Two) Stays At Home” is to 
me, at least, a puzzle. That the writer tried to be witty, 
I concede. That she made her point, I deny. The lady 
evidently moves in circles which do not represent the 
rank and file of our typical Catholic families; or should 
I say of families which should be typically Catholic? 
To me it would appear that a priest approving of her 
attitude is most probably unacquainted with the prob- 
lems of mothers of “wily Michaels” and lovely “cher- 
ubs.” 

It is common sense that young children should not be 
taken to church for the purpose of “breaking them in.” 
That is to be conceded and no waste of pseudo-smart 
reasoning is necessary to prove it. However, the prob- 
lem usually is this: Who is going to look after the “wily 
Michael” and the lovely “cherub” if mother is going to 
Mass? In a home with ministering spirits this is easily 
settled. Likewise, in many homes a father and mother 
and possibly older brothers or sisters can take turns. 
This is true particularly in urban communities, but not 
so in rural parishes. Or does America air exclusively city 
problems? In many, if not in most instances, it is a 
question of mother’s staying at home with the “wily 
Michael” and the lovely “cherub” and missing Mass, or 
of taking the risk of going to church with him in the 
optimistic expectation that he will behave and not be a 
source of annoyance to others. Of course, a “wily 
Michael” is unpredictable. A sympathetic attitude is the 
law of charity, and very Catholic. True or false? 

There would be no problem if, in building churches, 
provision would be made for a “mothers’ room” adjoin- 
ing the vestibule, an idea which has received too little 
attention. This is particularly true in modern times, 
under the sign of childless or child-poor families where 
certain types of Catholics are more squeamish types 
which find the attitude of K.T.D. to their liking. 


Cadott, Wis. (Rev.) A. J. AUSMAN 


Epitor: Please do not give us any more such outlooks 
as “Betty (Too Two) Stays At Home” (America, Jan. 1). 
The mother only made one omission in her falsity—why 
not wait until the child knows what it is all about before 
having it baptized? Besides, infant Baptism means 
screeching infants at the font. “Missal-toters”—this 
makes for advancement of the liturgy; “hearing Mass” 
—I thought we offered the Mass with the priest; Saint 
Brigid surely was reared on a more substantial diet than 
Mrs. Dooley gives her two-year-old Brigid! 

I first took my baby to Mass when he was one year 
old—on his birthday. It was a sung Requiem—he cooed 
along with the music and I know the angels rejoiced 











and the Saints were glad. He remembered the stories I 
told him and knew he must only whisper in God’s house 
and he must not look around. He first served Mass when 
five and a half, and he knew all the Latin at four and a 
half—he was not unusual; every child could do as much 
if the parents put their minds to it. 

At two I told him about Mary—that she was his 
mother; “Is she my mother?” he asked—I shall never 
forget his serious face. And then you say they do not 
understand. Yes, they do, if mothers will take the trou- 
ble to tell them. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FEDERAL AID AND LEGISLATION 


Eprror: Before quarreling with the substance of Godfrey 
Schmidt’s article (“State Labor Legislation and Pro- 
posed Federal Aid,” January 8), I would want to know 
a great deal more about the bill (H.R. 2800) which 
prompted its writing. For this reason, I hope that 
America will solicit an authoritative statement from 
supporters not only of H.R. 2800, but of the bill for the 
Federalization of unemployment insurance as_ well. 
Surely it would be instructive to hear the other side. 

Meanwhile, however, some of the obiter dicta in sup- 
port of Mr. Schmidt’s thesis seem to me to be altogether 
too casual. It could even be argued, I think, that Mr. 
Schmidt is begging the question. Unless I am misinter- 
preting his thought, he almost seems to say that we now 
have as much Federal legislation as we can, with safety 
to our traditions, tolerate. Perhaps we have. 

I cannot but recall, however, that others—from mo- 
tives admittedly less worthy than those of Mr. Schmidt 
—have sounded the same dire warning consistently and 
frantically since 1933. For “H.R. 2800” in Mr. Schmidt’s 
article, substitute “National Labor Relations Act,” “Fair 
Labor Standards Act,” “Farm Security,” etc., and you 
will see at once what I mean. Nor is it any secret that 
many of these same people are now sharpening their 
pencils for a renewed defense of “State initiative” and 
for a renewed attack on existing Federal legislation. 
While the tone of Mr. Schmidt’s article is admirably 
calm and objective, I fear that it may unwittingly add 
fuel to a campaign which is much less admirable by far 
in its purpose and motives. 

Could it be that Mr. Schmidt is inclined in his article 
to decide on abstract principles a problem which can be 
solved only, or primarily, on the basis of facts? It is well 
and good to quote Francis Wilson in support of the prin- 
ciple of decentralization. Some one else, however, could 
quote the same Francis Wilson, to equally good advan- 
tage, in support of the thesis that such social problems 
as can be handled only, or can be handled better, by the 
Federal Government, should properly be handled by the 
latter. I fail to see that Mr. Schmidt has proved that the 
States can handle the problems which he is discussing 
as well as the Federal Government—if, indeed, they can 
handle them satisfactorily at all. 

In conclusion, Mr. Schmidt quotes with approval the 
following from the pen of Paul A. Raushenbush: 

On such a basis how many other “national” prob- 

lems might be found within every State and city in 

this country—employment and jobs, industrial acci- 
dents, education, recreation, public health, water 
supply, sewage, police protection, etc.? 
Shades of the Child Labor controversy! May I ask a 
question which is much less hypothetical: “Which of the 
existing Federal laws—all of which, of course, have con- 
tributed to the ‘dangerous’ trend toward nationalization 
—could we now discard with impunity? The Wagner 
Act? The Fair Labor Standards Act? Farm Security?” 
Washington, D. C. (Rev.) Georce G. HiccINs 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, he 
may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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THE WORD 


VERY few phrases in any language are as well known 
as the soldier’s phrase which has become part of the 
Mass: “O Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst 
enter under my roof. Say but the word and my son shall 
be healed.” (Matt. 8, 1-13) 

We wish we could be certain that it is only a deep 
sense of our unworthiness that keeps so many millions 
of us from completing our Sunday Mass with the recep- 
tion of the Body and Blood of Christ. There was a time 
when that was true, when a sincere but misguided insis- 
tence on our unworthiness was actually preached to 
keep people from receiving too often God's greatest gift. 

Today we know better. We are not less conscious of 
our unworthiness, but we know that in spite of our un- 
worthiness, God offers us at every Mass the Body and 
Blood of His Divine Son, and God wants us to accept the 
gift. Even He with His infinite patience must find it 
hard to understand why so many of us turn away care- 
lessly from the generously offered gift. Today we are 
coming to understand in a way what the early Christians 
understood, that the receiving of Christ from the hands 
of God is a part of our complete offering of the Mass. 

We offer Christ to God. We offer, first, the bread and 
the wine of the Sacrifice. At the words of the priest, the 
bread and the wine become Christ; and we have the 
grand privilege of offering Christ to God, as Christ 
offered Himself in our name on Calvary. Then as a com- 
pletion of the Mass, God turns and offers to us the 
living Christ, “that as many of us as shall partake at 
this altar of the Most Sacred Body and Blood of Thy 
Son shall be filled with every heavenly grace and bless- 
ing.” When we leave our Mass incomplete, we are cut- 
ting ourselves off from the fulfilment of that beautiful 
prayer. We are closing our ears to the invitation of 
Christ, “Take you and eat, all of you.” 

This banquet part of the Mass begins with the Our 
Father, in which we pray: “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” Certainly you would expect that petition to refer 
first of all to the Bread of Life. And it does, for almost 
every prayer in this part of the Mass takes it for granted 
that we are preparing to receive the Body and Blood of 
Christ. “May this mingling” we pray, “and consecration 
of the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ avail 
us who receive Him unto life everlasting.” It is part of 
the normal way of offering Mass. “Deliver me by this, 
Thy Most Sacred Body and Blood, from all my sins and 
from every evil... . Let not the receiving of Thy Body, 
O Lord, which I all unworthy dare to receive, turn to 
my judgment and condemnation, but by Thy loving kind- 
ness may it avail to safeguard and preserve my health 
of body and soul.” Again: “I shall receive the Bread of 
Heaven and I shall call upon the name of the Lord.” 
And immediately after Communion, we pray: “Into a 
pure heart, O Lord, may we receive the heavenly Food 
that has passed our lips.” 

Even one of the vestments the priest wears as he 
moves through the Mass is a constant invitation to par- 
take of the Banquet of God. On his left arm he wears a 
maniple, which is nothing more than a napkin such as 
a waiter carries on his arm. It is as though the priest 
were saying: “See this napkin over my arm? I wear it 
because I am actually a server at the banquet table of 
God. Be patient, prepare your soul, and in a little time I 
shall be serving up to you the very Body of Christ. 

Like the priest, all of us should receive the Body and 
Blood of Christ as the normal completion of every Mass 
we offer. It is not too late to take that as a New Year’s 
resolution, not for one year, but for life. And if you are 
a parent or a teacher, drive home to all young children 
that the normal, complete offering of the Mass means 
two things: offering Christ to God, and came Christ 
from the hands of God. J. P. D. 
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